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The Week | 


the Mexi- 
Guildhall 
most sig- 








Mr. Asquith’s references to 
can embroilment, in his 
speech Monday night, are the 
nificant and hopeful development, touch- 
ing that difficulty, which the past week 
has brought forth. The British Prime 
Minister’s explicit statement destroyed a 
whole brood of lying rumors. The corre- 
spondents from Mexico have been in- 
venting all kinds of malign British ac- 
tivity in secret opposition to President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy. It was Eng- 
lish support and English gold that were 
stiffening Huerta, while greedy British 
concessionnaires lurked around the cor- 
ner. But none of this stuff and nonsense 
can get a hearing again after Mr. As- 
quith’s clear utterance. In the plainest 
words he asserted that Great Britain 
had no thought of taking a line of her 
own in Mexico; that his Government 
admitted to the full the primary obliga- 
United States to take the 


lead in seeking to restore peace to that 


tion of the 


distracted republic; and that he was 
ready to coéperate with President Wil- 
son in the heartiest way. Moreover, Mr. 
Asquith’s language conveyed a scarcely 
The 


Prime Minister declared that the recog- 


concealed warning to Gen. Huerta. 


nition of the Provisional President of 
Mexico last March was purely routine. 
This was before the United States Gov- 
ernment had made, or had had an oppor- 
tunity to make, any announcement of 
policy. But since then there has been 
an exchange of views between Washing 
ton and London, with the result, after 
“the freest and frankest discussion,” ot 
“the The 
Prime Minister could hardly have gone 


Huerta that, 


most perfect cordiality.”’ 


further in notifying Gen. 
if he was counting upon any sort of di- 


version in his favor by Great Britain 


he was doomed to disappointment. 





Nor doubt 


that France and Germany are taking in 


is there any reason to 
all this business the same friendly and 
helpful attitude as England. Diplomat 
ic negotiations of the kind undertaken 
by President Wilson must have involv- 


ed an exchange of views all round; and 
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it is only reasonable to assume that 
what England has agreed to has also ob- 
of France and Ger- 


tained the assent 


many. The concern of those two coun- 
tries in Mexico is entirely non-political 
They have highly important commercial 
interests there, but it will be enough for 
them, as Mr. Asquith states the case for 
the United States 
have full regard for legitimate foreign 
Mexico. 


England, that will 


investments in Naturally the 


continued disturbances in that country 


have caused much disquietude in Eu- 
rope. In the Economiste Francais for 
November 1 no less an authority than 
aul Leroy-Beaulieu asserts that the 
Mexican situation weighs upon the 
financial markets of the world almost 
as heavily as that in the Balkans. This 


must be three-quarters prophecy to one- 


quarter of actuality, if we may judge 


by the evidence obtainable from the 


financial markets themselves. But there 
can be no doubt that prolonged anarchy 
in Mexico, or a war with the United 
States, would have serious consequences 
All the 


more auspicious, then, is the evidence 


of a financial sort in Europe. 


that President Wilson has been able to 


assure the European Governments that 


their Mexican interests will be safe in 
his hands. 

The usual post-election diagnosis of 
the condition of the Progressive patient 
has now been made, and the following 
bulletins have been issued: 

The Bull Moose party has breathed i 
‘ast Dr. La Follette 

The Progressive party i the 

ith strength intact Dr. Johnsor 
If anybody is so peculiar as not to be 
satisfied with either of these analyses, 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
making one of his own Dr. Johnson 
backs up his verdict with a bit of rea 


soning. The question in Massachusetts 


was, he says, Which party shall su 
vive, the Republican or the Progres 
sive? “Massachusetts answered in no 
uncertain tones.” Well, Gardner and 
Bird divided 244,000 votes petween 
them in such a way that the Progres 
sive got 11,000 more than the Republi- 


can, While Gardner's associates ran from 


50,000 to 75,000 ahead of their Progres 
sive opponents. There does not seem to 
be anything so terribly conclusive about 








that answer—except, indeed, that neith- 


er party has the slightest chance to elect 


a Governor in that once well-nigh im 
pregnable Republican stronghold La 
Follette is on surer ground when he 
terms the Progressive movement noth- 
ing more than a protest, although he 
goes further than many will be able to 
follow him in declaring that the Pro 
gressive vote a year ago was not a 
Roosevelt vote. Yet few will deny that 
the party is on the wane, with reunion 


with the Republicans its only path to 


victory. 


Attorney-General McReynolds has rul 


ed against the sub-section in the tariff 


act which provides for a 5 per cent. dis- 


count on duties upon goods imported in 


American bottoms, and his decision will 
probably be generally accepted as set 
tling the matter. Yet there is a possi 
bility of its being contested in court; 
and this possibility rests on a wider 
basis than might at first sight be sup- 


posed. The Attorney-General’s opinion 


as stated by the Secretary of the Trea 


sury, is “that the 5 per centum discount 


to American vessels only cannot be gis 


en without impairing the stipulations 
of existing treafies between the United 
States and various other Powers, and 
that consequently the sub-section, by 
the expressed terms of the pro 
inoperative if this opinion yund 
as it almost certainly is el] nd 
good; but if, by any chance, it ruld 
pronounced erroneous, this ( d n 
plainly to involve the consequer tha 


not only goods imported in American 
bottoms, but also those that come 
ships of almost every commercial nat 
in the world, would be entitled t 
discount This was manifestly not in 
the least the intention of C¢ t l 
the courts would doubtless so 1 t 
since that intention will be defe: 1 in 
one way if the Attorney-Gen opin 
ion stands and in another w 
fails, would it not be mere ommon 
sense to repeal the sub-section at 

The President last Thursday heard 
protests against the segregation now go 
ing on in the departments at Wa ng 
ton Like My McAdoo, he took the 
ground that reports in the press as to 
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this drawing of the color line were 
greatly exaggerated—except that Mr. 
McAdoo, in the same breath, also denied 
it altogether. But at the very hour that 


Mr. McAdoo was saying this, the segre- 


gation going on in the office of the audi. 


tor for the Post Office was completed, | 


the sixth division’s colored and white 
clerks being separated at that time. Mr. 
Wilson's plea that there has not been 
much segregation thus far is wholly be- 
side the point. If only ten clerks were 
segregated, it would be a cause for a na- 
tional protest, because it would be an 
entering wedge for the establishment of 
caste in the Government service. No 
one can say what this precedent set by 
Mr. Wilson's Administration will lead 
to. As the Chicago Tribune puts it: 


Segregating negroes is unjust. It deepens 


the line of social discrimination against 


them It officializes race prejudice. It 
is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
to say nothing of the work of President 
Wilson's political patron saint, the Decla- 
ration of Independence It has no such 
pragmatic justification as may be urged for 
white supremacy when the want of educa- 
tlon and moral discipline among the negroes 
makes their dominance dangerous. It is 
race prejudice in its least defensible form. 





The compromise award of approxi-| 


mately 7 per cent. increase of Wages, 
granted by the Trainmen’s Arbitration 
Board, is about what was generally ex- 
pected. The basis of the public’s approv- 
al must be chiefly confidence in the good 
will and the good sense of the two neu- 
tral arbitrators, Seth Low and John H. 


Finley. This confidence is expressed 


in the strongest language by the repre- 


sentatives of the railways on the Arbi- 
tration Board in the introductory re- 
marks of their dissentihg opinion. 


There is force in some of the criti- 


cisms made by the dissenting members. | 


Against the Board's statement that “it 
cannot be controlled by the argument 
for standardization, although it may be 
influenced by it,” the dissenting opinion 
flatly declares that “standardization is 
chimerical and uneconomic’; and if 
this dictum Is directed against the opin- 
lon stated by the Board that because 


rates of pay are uniform throughout the| that the Constitutional Convention of 


country In the railway mall service the 
conforming 


railways should aim at 
with this practice, we think the dissent 
is well grounded. The dissentients point 
out that the Board rejected the train- 
men's plea of increased risk, finding that 
in point of fact risk has decreased. But 


‘on the subject of the increased cost of 


t 


| 


living, the dissenting opinion contents 
| itself with saying that this has not been 
sufficient to justify the increase grant- 
led. In this it is probably mistaken. 





This increase in the expenses of the 
roads, following not only upon previous | 
wage-increases, but also upon the insis-| 
tent demand of the public for greater | 


safety of travel, must necessarily bring | 
very sharply to the front the claim of | 
the companies for higher rates. The| 
| 


question is to come up before the Inter-| 





state Commerce Commission on Monday, 
November 24. The state of general opin- | 
ion on the subject is very different now | 
from what it was two or three years 
ago. The Board points towards an in- 
crease of rates as a consequence of its 
award. In addition to the increase in 
their pay-roll, the companies, if they 
are to satisfy the just demands of the 
public for greater safety and for other 
expend 





needed improvement, must 
great sums on rolling stock and road- 
‘bed; and it must not be forgotten that 
a serious enhancement of the cost of 
these things comes from the high rates 
of interest prevailing in comparison 
with former In the opposite 
scale of the balance, it is true, must be 
placed the constant tendency of the in- 
creasing scale of their business to re- 
| duce cost per unit; and it is only when 
a balance is struck between these things 
that a conclusion can fairly be reached 
|as to whether an increase is justified. 


years. 





Illinois is again undergoing agitation 
| for amendment of its peculiarly rigid 
| Constitution. By this it is bound against 
submitting amendments to more than 
one article at a time. Yet the provi- 
sion was not inserted in the Illinois 





Constitution through carelessness. _ In 
the thirties, the State was sharing the 
mania for internal improvements that | 
afflicted its neighbors. In 1837 the Leg- 
islature authorized appropriations of 
$10,000,000 for this purpose. With a 
| population of 500,000, it accumulated a 
‘debt of $14,000,000. Small wonder, then, 


1848 sought to tile the Legislature hand 
and foot. When the Convention of 1870 
jassembled, the Legislature had been 
}running wild in another direction. It 
| passed private laws by the thousand. 
Some one said of it: “The Legislature 





meets in ignorance, sits in corruption, 


and dissolves in disgrace.” Again the 
framers of the Constitution did not feel 
like entrusting it with too much power. 
The result has been that, as last year, 
advocates of rival amendments have 
blocked one another, and the Constitu- 
tion has steadily become antiquated. A 
new Convention is urged. The simplest 
move would be to amend the over-rigid 
article, and thus permit the submission 
of a group of amendments at the same 


time, if necessary. 





The Gargantuan appetite of a great 
university for money claims justifica- 
tion in the case of Columbia by some 
thing better than its recent growth 
and demonstrable physical needs. The 
report of President Butler emphasizes, 
not statistics of registration and expen- 
ditures, but the thoroughness and vart- 
ety of the University’s service. Presi- 
dent Butler can point with pride, on 
the one hand, to the concern felt for 
the character, preparation, and homoge- 
neity of the 800 students of Columbia 
College and the 600 of Barnard; to the 
productive scholarship of his faculty; 


'to their stimulating relations with the 


universities of the Old World. On the 
other, he points out that the enrolment 
of 3,602 students in the summer session, 
1,684 in Teachers College, 1,828 in ex- 
tension teaching, and 1,913 in evening 
technical classes, has brought the regis- 
tration up to 13,120—an extraordinary 
total; that since in 1890 “the prosecu- 
tion of policies of expansion” was form- 
ulated, public donations have risen from 
a mere driblet to the aggregate of $25,- 
776,704; and that many of the 900 uni- 
versity officers are doing notable work 
in their association with governmental 
or voluntary enterprises of various 
sorts. Columbia, in other words, can 
go before the giving public upon a com- 
bination of the issue by which our State 
universities appeal to the taxpayer and 
that by which the most conservative 
Eastern colleges have always claimed 
their clientéle. 





New York's growth as a centre of edu- 
cational, scientific, and artistic activity 
has, in the past fifteen or twenty years, 
been even more striking than its growth 
in population and wealth. The latest 
manifestation in this general direction 
is the announcement, at a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of a gift, by 
a member unnamed, of half a million 
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dollars to provide a building for a pro- 
posed College of Commerce. This, with 
$200,000 which has been pledged by oth- 
ers for the same general purpose, but 


which, if the new offer is to be accept-| 
ed, will go to the installation of a com-| 


mercial and civic museum in the new 
building, will, so far as externals are 


concerned, assure a fine equipment for | 


the new enterprise; the expense of 
maintaining the institution is, however, 
to be borne by the city, and accordingly 
its actual establishment becomes a true 
question of municipal policy. 





The British party newspapers, in 
their comment on Saturday's two bye- 
elections, have struck the familiar note. 
A bye-electicn that goes against the 
Government is to the “ins” a matter of 
small significance, but to the “outs” a 
tidal wave. At Reading the seat vacat- 
ed by the new Lord Chief Justice has 


been lost by the Liberals to the Union-| 


ists. In Scotland the Liberals have suc- 
ceeded in holding a seat, but by a ma- 
jority reduced from more than 2,000 to 
about 500. The Unionists are assert- 
ing that Home Rule has turned the 
country against the Government. But 
a plain factor in at least one election 
was the unfortunate split in the Liber- 
al-Labor coalition. In 1910 Sir Rufus 
Isaacs won the seat at Reading that he 
has nuw vacated by a vote of 5,094 
against 4,995, a slim majority of 99. On 
Saturday the Liberals had a Socialist- 
Labor candidate as well as a Unionist 
against them. The Liberal and Social- 
ist candidates together polled, by an odd 
coincidence, just 5,094 votes. It is true 
that even against both, the Unionist 
would have had a majority of 50 votes. 
But the change from a Liberal majority 
of 99 to a Unionist majority of 50 would 
hardly have seemed revolutionary. Yet 
partisans do not go into these niceties, 
and there can be no doubt that the loss 
of Reading will be felt by the Liberals 
as a severe blow. 





Political discussion in England is not 
so much superior to What we know in 
this country in the matter of sticking | 
to the point. There as surely as here, 
if a critical press or party opponents 
can pick a minor flaw in the speech of 
a public man or the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, everything else is for the time 
forgotten. The latest illustration of 
this is the reception accorded Lioyd | 


}Georges address on the reform of the | Englishman, allow that supremacy to be 


| English land laws. The subject is one| denied to London. 
of vast importance, and it was dealt | 

with by Mr. George in a serious and | Champions of Latin nowadays are 
solid manner. But in the course of his | used to shocks; they are constantly 


speech, where he was touching upon the | hearing of the decay of Latin in West 
| | 
damage done to crops by game pre-|ern high schools, or the colleges Sut 


serves, he spoke of pheasants eating/they must feel more than the usual 


turnips. Instantly the cry broke out.| pang in reading the news that Uruguay 
The man was utterly mistaken. Phea-|has legislated the subject out of ter 
sants had never been known so much! schools. Worst of all, the dispatch has 
as to peck at turnips. Lloyd George | reminded the editor of the South Amer 
replied, adducing iaformation given|ican that in the schools of Venezuela 
him by two or three farmers. Their ex-| and Colombia alone does Latin survive 
perience, however, appears to have been| jin vigor. Various reasons are assign- 
unusual. As a rule, pheasants do not) ed for its abandonment in the rest of 
eat turnips. But the thing has gone on | “Latin-America.”” The question of state 
resounding through England as if it and church is involved; while the prac- 
were all that Lloyd George had talked | tical motive is strong upon the Spanish 
about. No, there was one thing more.| American, whose chief ambition is to be 
He had aliuded to the large amounts of |“modern.” Of course, some were re 
land taken out of cultivation to make) luctant to recognize Latin as an an 
deer parks. But what about the land |tique. “Many educators fought valiant- 
used up in golf links? Never a word ly for its retention. Some states waver 
about this from Lloyd George, and he | ed in their policy; under one régime it 
a golfer! Was there ever so huge an was abolished; under another restored, 
inconsistency? This flank attack, too, only to be cast out again when its op- 
he sought to repel, but the mischief had | ponents returned to power. Argentina 
been done. Pheasants and golf-links! | fluctuated many years in her policy; 
One would think that the whole land/Chili has but recently discarded the 
debate in England had come down to| subject.” Even an institution like the 
those two words. Yet the English are | University of Buenos Ayres, we are told, 
so sober and consequent in their politi- | uses Latin only as an adjunct to the 
cal discussions! If it had been Amerl-| scientific study of Romance grammar 


cans, now, or the flighty Irish! = — 





President Yuan Shi-Kai’s election by a 

, majority of the Chinese Parliament has 
Having recently, in his official capac-| ~ 
already been followed by the expulsion 

ity, to unveil a statue, Mr. Augustine 


of its rebellious wing, numbering 300 
Birrell made the suggestion that the | members. This came after an attempted 
time might come when orators would | curtailment of Yuan’s power by the new 
be employed to go about the streets of | Constitution, and thus lends color to the 
great cities and veil statues. It would | predictions that he would carry things 
be the duty of such speakers to show with a strong hand. Ex-President El'ot 
cause why the effigy of this or that pub- has recently come back from the East 
lic man, too hastily erected, should onl with a clear sense of the need of har- 
longer encumber the view, and lead | mony in China. Granted this, he says, 
wondering visitors to ask why it was|and the Government “can carry on safe 
ever set up at all. If Mr. Birrell were | ly any kind of republic. There has al- 
to extend his humorous proposal to the | ways been in Chinese manners and cus 
point of abolishing statues on the score ‘toms a large element of democracy; the 
of their artistic offence, he would find people have been accustomed to a good 
many to second his motion. New York degree of local self-government; Chinese 
could furnish quite a crop of statues as official life was open to all sorts of peo 
fit candidates for taking the veil, and| ple on a high educational test; and, 
Washington many more. Yet when a| finally, the Chinese are patient, indus- 
speaker at a meeting of artists in Wash-|trious, honest, and chiefly concerned, 
ington declared that the capital had| each man and each family, with their 
more sculptured ugliness than any city | own affairs.” Bad as a despotism would 
in the world, Mr. Bryce protested, af-| be, the want of a strong government 


firming that he could not, as a patriotic | would be worse 














ADO 


THE C 


of Kankakee, or Lennie Elouise Hazel of 


1SE OF PINDELL 


Think 
remain 


had 
the 


daughter 
all the 
father 
and of all 
to the third 


I think you have a little 

would mean to her 

ler of her life that 
Minister Russia 


will go with it 


what it 


her 


to Bay 
to 


or that and 


generations! 


touching words did that great 


man, Senator Lewis of Illinois, of 


fer an important governmental post to 


ome of his country-editor supporters, 


Pindell, of Peoria, the “original Illinois 


Wilson man But this did not comprise 


the whole of Lewis's lure to Pindell 


You will meet with the delightful com- 


panionship of the English and other offi 


el connected with the various lega 


tions at St. Petersburg, and would be so- 


clally and officially treated as my letters 


to those abroad would serve you.” If the 


Senator had been Mr. Bryan himself, 


the thing could not have been better 


when after all 
Pindell of 


more grandly; and 


done P 


this Senator Lewis informed 
Peoria that he would only need to serve 
for a year; that he could live at a hotel 
during this period, and not bother with 
that 


to 


the State 


that 


ny Embassy dwelling; 


ill 


‘tment would it there 


see 


should “be no treaties to adjudicate and 


no political affairs to bother with,” and 


that “trips to Berlin and Vienna and 


the other capitals of Europe, and also 


Stockholm, and perhaps to Copenhagen, 
the delights that 

be thrown 
What 


ted such 


attendant £0 


vith such trips would in. 


Pindell 


yuld have 


naturally yielded mortal 


im resi a tempta 


mpect painted by Senator 


irresistibly alluring, we 


is one thing that 
Ambassa 
forced on Pindell 


> We 


hould the 
ol 


t more than another can un 


tand, of course, that the State De 


giving J 
of 


partment could not resist 


lHilamilton Lewis the disposal of ome 


t Ambassadorships; sooner or later 


life turns to this 


very one in publie 


talented Senator for and counsel 


And then we have become accustomed 


to regard the diplomatic service of the 


I'nited States as the roosting place of 


the nouveaur riches, and as the means 


of paying political debts. But that does 
im 


Am 


not help to explain why it was so 


portant that Peoria should have an 


bassador all for its own, why it should 


Pindell 


not Snook of 


Holt 


be of Peoria, and 


Aurora, or Gould of Bone Gap, or 
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the City (ili.) Courant—if one 


Pa ’ | 
must have Illinois editors for Russia. | 


Coal 


But since Mr. Pindell was to promise to 
14, 1914, 
ing the delights of Copenhagen, 
holm, and Vienna, it may be that three 


of these other fellow-journalists of ours 


after tast- 
Stock- 


resign on October 


are to be successively nominated to see 
Europe at Uncle Sam's expense, and for 
the glory of their little daughters unto 
the third and fourth generations. 

Now, all of this has its attractive and 
its humorous side; but, seriously speak- 
ing, does not this case of Pindell ap- 
proximate a scandal for the Wilson Ad- 


ministration? Needless to say, we ac- 


quit the President of any knowledge of 


Mr. Lewis's letter; probably he knew 


nothing about the request that Pindell 


should resign within a year; to him 


may only have been told that dread po-| 


litical and party secret as to why it 


must be Pindell of Peoria, and that Mr. 
this appointment made. | 


Bryan wished 


But it is undeniable that Mr. Wilson’s | 
appointments to the diplomatic service} 
have as a | 
He 
no politicians or bosses, and with a long | 
record of fidelity to the principle of mer- | 


whole been cruelly disap- 


pointing. came into office in debt to 


it in the civil service as the only proper 


basis for appointment and promotion; 
seems to have yielded to politi-| 
he Taft 

The old tra- 
the diplomatic of- 
brok- 


We do not overlook or fail to give 


yet he 


cal pressure much as if were 


or McKinley or Roosevelt. 


dition of the use of 


fices as party rewards is not yet 


en 
Wilson credit for such excellent ap- 
Walter 
But these 


Mr 
of Messrs. 
Dyke. 

of 


Messrs. Gerard and Penfield, who, what- 


those 
Van 


the 


as 


pointments 


Page and Henry 


are offset by choice men like} 


latterly chiefiy 


cam- 


their fitness, were 
the 


ever 


conspicuous for size of their 


paign contributions 
have had loud and numerous pro-| 


Mr 


We 
tests against Morgenthau’s selection | 
for Turkey, not because of any unfitness | 

he is conspicuously fit in many ways| 
but because he was the man who rais- 
ed the funds for the Wilson campaign, | 
and our growingly sensitive public con- 
science does not like to see the man who 
campaign rewarded with 


financed the 

office 
for 
selections 


that Mr. 


high is*too much like pay- 


ment services rendered. Some 


the 
mindful 


have suggested 


Wilson 


these 


| 
| 
| 
of | 
| 


thought was 


sure should be carefully 


| houses on the conference report 


of the old Princeton charges, in the days 
of bitter controversy, that he did not 
stand by his friends. The case of Pin- 
dell is to us inexplicable from any point 
of view. Ours is a long-suffering pub- 
lic; it has been accustomed to see- 
ing misfits in our legations abroad and 


'to smiling at the extravagances of those 


who sought them for social reasons or 
for the sake of display. But in this 
case, we fancy the public’s smile will be 


a little wry. 


| SHOULD THE CURRENCY BILL BE 


AMENDED? 


The time has now clearly arrived 


|when the programme for legislation on 


the banking and currency Dill should 
be definitely settled, in regard to the 
question whether or not the House mea- 
reconsidered, 
with a view to further perfecting it in 
administrative details, and to correcting 
any provisions which are shown to be 
handicaps to its efficient operation. If 
such a programme were to be adopted, 
it would be evidence that the bill is not 
expected to pass in the extra session, of 
which barely two weeks remain. If the 
bill within that 
period, its consideration by the Senate 
committee, that 
tee to the Senate, its debate on the Sen- 


were to be made law 


its report by commit- 
ate floor (where debate is unrestricted 
by the rules), its reference to a confer- 
ence committee of both houses, the ac- 
tion of that committee on the sections 
differ in the and Senate 
the of both 
—all of 


which House 


bills, debate and action 


these numerous stages would have to be 


|completed by November 29. 


Such an achievement would be possi- 
ble, we imagine, only if the Senate com- 
to 
bill, or one with merely nominal amend- 
ments. The matter therefore 
far as regards the interests of sound 


mittee were report an unamended 


rests, so 


legislation, on the question whether or 


| not the existing House bill needs to be 


extensively amended. Our own judg- 


| ment is that a number of highly impor- 


tant amendments are required. 

We believe that, in at least three es- 
particulars, the bill requires 
in the number of regional 


sential 
amendment: 
banks, in the composition of the Federal 
reserve board and its relation to the Ad- 
visory Council, and in the language of 


the note-issue section. Furthermore, it 
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is probable that the bill, in order to! 


work properly, must be amplified or 
amended in its provisions for the Gov- 
ernment bonds behind the present bank 
circulation, and in its detailed arrange- 
ments as to the manner of preparing the 
proposed new notes, of prescribing their 
denominations, and of guarding against 
mutilation or counterfeit. This last- 
mentioned class of stipulations—embod- 
ied with great care in the existing Na- 
tional Bank act—are singularly lacking 
in the House bill. 

The question of the number of region- 
al banks is not merely a matter of arith- 
metical or geographical preference. It 
involves the problem into how many 
separate banking districts the country 
could be divided 


number of districts whose 


without creating a 
respective 
banking power and capital resources 
would be so far inferior, compared with 
a district containing one or more great 
commercial centres, as to leave the re- 
gional banks of the weaker districts ata 
perpetual disadvantage. The argument 
that this result would be inevitable, with 
a dozen separate institutions of the sort, 
seems to us very strong. It should ap- 
peal particularly to people who expect 
to check the tendencies of the “Money 
Power.” For in proportion as the in- 
terior districts are made relatively pow- 
erful by a larger area and more diversi- 
fied industry, population, and resources, 
covered by each of them, to precisely 
that extent would be avoided the dispar- 
ity arising from the concentration of 
trade resources and accumulated wealth 
in the Eastern cities. 

The sweeping powers of the national 
board itself are conferred with entirely 
too little reservation or _ restriction. 
With Mr. Aldrich’s theory that this Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would manage the 
country’s banking business, we do not 
agree. Its larger powers are clearly de- 
signed for use in financial emergencies. 
But for that very reason, the hasty, im- 
pulsive, or unwise exercise of those pow- 
ers (such as we have witnessed often 
enough in the exercise of the Treasury's 
discretionary powers over the money 
market) should be guarded against with 
the utmost care. It is not necessary 
that bankers should have a dominating 
voice in the national board; but it is, in 
our judgment, absolutely essential that 
people directly in touch with the finan- 
cial and business situation should par- 


ticipate officially in its deliberations. 


The Bankers’ Convention thought that 
a minority membership in the board it- 
banks, 


self, chosen by the regional 


would solve the problem. The alterna- 
tive of admitting to all meetings of that 
board (though without a vote) the Ad- 
visory Council similarly chosen, in or- 
der that their judgment might be sur 
ly obtained, has appealed to us more 
strongly. Regarding the composition of 
the board itself, the argument has of 
late been pressed that the three Govern 
ment officers, now proposed for it, ought 
not to be included. It has been urged 
that, as regards the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Agricul 
ture, membership would mean imposing 
on men already exceptionally busy with 
other matters, and often overworked, the 
burden of these new responsibilities, and 
that, in the case of the Controller of the 
Currency, it amounts to placing on the 
board the public officer who should be 
its agent. This is the theory of the pres 
ent National Bank law. That question, 
and the question whether the eight-year 
term, now provided for members of the 
board, ought not to be extended, deserve 
consideration. 

With the objection of Mr. Vanderlip 
and others to the pending bill's descrip 
tion of the proposed new notes as “obli- 
gations of the Government,” “issued for 
the purpose of making advances to Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and for no other pur- 


pose,” we entirely concur, but not on the 
grounds assigned by Mr. Vanderlip. His 
argument that the notes are fiat money, 
regional 


because, though a “loan to 


banks,” they “have no reserve whatever 


provided by the Government,” leads no- 


where at all. Real fiat-money issues 
are forced loans, made because it is in- 
convenient for a Government to borrow 
otherwise, and because a Government's 
creditors can be forced by law to take 
the notes. But even assuming the as- 


sertion of the bill to be correct, as Mr. 


Vanderlip appears to do, that the 
notes are loans by Government to 
banks, we should have a queer in- 


version of the fiat-money theory. 


As a simple matter of fact, they 


are not flat money; nor are they Gov- 


ernment “advances” to the banks. They 
are simply notes whereby the banks are 
permitted, on the basis of rigidly pre- 
scribed reserve, collateral, and redemp- 
tion guarantees, openly to borrow from 
the public for the purpose of providing 


convenient but temporary instruments 
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‘of ex hange. The language of the act 


which describes this operation different 
ly from the description of the issue of 
national banknotes in the existing law, 
is mere jugglery with words and defi 
nitions, and ought to be either radically 
changed or stricken entirely from the 


law which it defaces 


DEMOCRATIC REORGANIZATION IN 
NEW YORA 


All that has happened since election 
day confirms the first vivid impre 
made by the great rout of Murphy and 


} 


his crew—namely, that Tammany has 


ynonym oO 


become impossible as the 


the Democratic party in New York cit 


The Hall has usurped the name it 
only to sully it. The burden of Tam 
many has long been grievous to honest 


Democrats, in and out of New York, 
and now they feel that it is too great 
to be borne. In some way or other, the 


party must cut itself loose from the 


Wigwam. The sentiment in favor of 
this is to-day cumulative. It was first 
reflected in the press. Then came Presi 
dent Wilson's telegram congratulating 
Mitchel, 


Mayor-elect “with all my 


heart.” This could not but be taken as 
highly significant. On the face of it, a 
Democratic President was cheering on a 
man who had badly defeated the Demo 
cratic party in New York city-——the onl) 
party, at least, so entitled to call itself 
on the official ballot. But behind the 
form of words everybody could see that 
the President must be rejoicing over 
the downfall of men who were merely 
masquerading as Democrats, and that 
he was looking forward to a rescue of 
the party name from vile associations 
The publication of his telegram to Mr. 
Mitchel at once gave an added impulse 
to the movement for thoroughgoing 


Democratic reorganization in New York 


Some of the early suggestions of 


ways and means struck wildly Tam 
many was to be “destroyed” out of hand. 
But this could hardly mean that 250,000 
voters were somehow to be compelled to 
again 


declare that they would never 


support a Tammany ticket. Others pro 


posed that Tammany should be “reform 
ed,” preferably “from the inside.” Mur 
phy was to be made to walk the plank, 


+) 


and some gentleman in hiding in 6 
hold of the ship brought out to take 


command But this could impose on 


only a few. Those who have wintered 
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and summered with Tammany know 
that the more you reform it, the more it 
There 


Tammanies within 


remains the same thing. have 


been several “new” 


the past twenty-five years, but each one 
has presently reminded the city of the 


evil spirit that went into the house, 


' 
swept and garnished, taking with him 


seven devils worse than himself. Tam- 


many reformed from the inside would 


be a farce a tragedy. Tam- 


is the last thing that it 


either or 
many's “inside” 
wise to exhibit to a city al- 


would be 


ready nauseated by the outside! 

Even the more astute Tammany men | 
see this, and are thinking of themselves 
dropping the name. They perceive that} 
it taints everything it touches, that it | 
is a drag to the Democratic party in| 
nation alike; and they now 


State and 


| Managers. 


have the happy thought of simply leav- 
ing it off their letter-heads and their} 


party calls 
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‘ty up the State; and there are signs 


that Tammany will soon be compelled | 
to retract its from above 
Bronx. All that Gov. Glynn has thus 
far said, with all that he has done, im- 


claws tue 


| 


plies that he is keenly alive to the im- 
portence of an up-State Democracy whol- 
ly independent of Tammany. This was 
for years the policy of the ablest Demo- 
cratic leaders in New York. Little by 
little it was lost sight of, and under Gov. 
Dix it was frittered away. If Gov. 
Glynn is able to restore it, as there is 
every indication that he will endeavor 
to do, he will deserve well both of his 
party and of the State. Certainly, the ele- 
ments for a new Democratic alignment, 
throughout the interior of the State as 
well as in this city, lie ready to the 
hands of intelligent and honest party 
It is a golden opportunity. 
If availed of as it should be, Democrats 





of New York will be enabled to hold| 


more, and he was the last of the line. 

It cannot be said that Wallace took as 
large a place in the story of his time, 
that he was as potent an influence in its 
life or in the moulding of its thought, 
as any of the illustrious ten the roll of 
whose names we have just called. This 
is true in spite of his undisputed claim 
to independent and simultaneous pro- 
mulgation, with Darwin, of a discovery 
which forms one of the landmarks in 
the history of human thought. The doc- 
trine of natural selection was conceiv- 
ed and expressed as clearly by Wallace 
as by Darwin; and, had there been no 
Darwin, quite possibly the name of 
Wallace would be attached to it. Yet 
by no means certainly; for, though 
Wallace, too, supported the theory by a 
rich store of observed facts, the domi- 
nating element in its conquest of the 
world of science was that marvellous 


But if the thing remains, |up their heads dgain, as in the days of | array of varied evidence, collected with 


the getting rid of the name will amount} Tilden and Cleveland; and if Tammany infinite patience, analyzed with rare pre- 


to nothing It is the Tammany spirit, | 


not its nomenclature, that the city is | 
What decent Dem- | 


now roused against. 


ocrats are asked to drive out and sup- | " 


plant is a corrupt organization, which | 
would smell no sweeter by another 
name, or without any name at all. And 


there is a growing conviction that tae | 
work is to be done by organizing a Dem- | 
in the city entirely inde- 
Hall. 


: . af 
question of a temporary protest, or of 


ocratic party 
It is not a | 


pendent of Tammany 


such as was too) 
Hall | 
Democracy, aud even the County Democ-| 


a factional secession 


much the character of the Irving 


racy--but of a broad and comprehensive | 
and persistent effort to band together 
New York 


of course, to make 


reputable Democrats in 


Their hope would b 


of themselves so strong and permanent | 
a political force that they could, be- | 
fore long, carry the party primaries and | 
right to be known officially as| 


But there should 


win the 


the Democratic party. 
no illusions about the nature of the 


be 
work that it will be necessary to do. 
will be no holiday task. The best brains 
and the finest organizing and executive 
will 


no time must be 


ability that can be procured be 


requisite; and while 
lost in beginning to plan and invite co- 
operation, a great deal of time will have 
to be spent on the complex details and 
the arduous execution. 


Democrats could be immensely 


City 
helped by a reorganized Democratic par- 





|lace there disappears the last of that 


| 1850 to 1870 that we associate the idea 


is finally reformed altogether, there 
will be thousands of Democrats in other 
States—and some even in Washington 
who will rejoice to see th® curse re- 


moved. 


THE LAST OF THE VICTORIANS. 


With the death of Alfred Russel Wal- 


great breed of men with whose names 
the glory of the Victorian era is insep- 
The reign of Queen 
1837 to 1901; 
is with a group of men all of 
the full 
the 


arably bound up. 


Victoria extended from 
but it 


whom were in vigor of their 


powers during two decades from 


of the Victorian age as a distinctive 


epoch. If, in the mind's eye, we could 
marshal the long procession of their de- 
parting figures, it would be indeed an 
impressive array. The line—unless we 
were to go back to Macaulay, who died 
in 1859—stretches back just half a cen- 
tury from the present date, for it be- 
gins with Thackeray, whose death, at 
the age of fifty-two, took place in 1863; 
and then came in succession—to name 
only the most shining figures—Dickens 
and Mill and George Eliot and Carlyle 
and Darwin and Browning and Tenny- 
son and Gladstone and Spencer. Wal- 
lace, surviving In the full enjoyment of 


his intellectual and spiritual energy to 





the age ot nearly ninety-one, is now no 


cision, and discussed in an exemplary 
spirit of scientific impartiality, which, 
beginning with the publication of the 
“Origin of Species” in 1859, formed the 
unrivalled distinction of Darwin's work. 

As for the attitude of these two scien- 
tific wortnies towards each other, the 
history of thought might be searched in 
vain for anything more ideal. Never 
has there been more absolute contem- 
poraneity in the announcement of a 
great discovery; and yet never has there 
been a more complete absence of jealousy 
or strife. Neither of the men seems 
ever to have cast so much as a breath 
of doubt on the merit of the other. In 
Wallace’s latest book, written after the 
close of his ninetieth year. the names 
Darwin and Darwinism are used with a 
total absence of arri¢re pensée—without 
the slightest hint that the fame which 
has accrued almost entirely to Darwin 
alone ought in justice to be shared with 
a greater approach to equality by his 
fellow-discoverer; and Darwin's atti- 
tude was equally high-minded. And this 
record derives added interest from its 
contrast with what happened in the case 
Newton 


of a greater than Darwin. 


was not less high-minded than Dar- 
win, not less superior to the ordinary 
jealousies of scientific rivalry; but 


through the overzeal of friends he was 
dragged into a controversy with Leib- 
nitz over the invention of the infinitest- 
mal calculus which gave rise to much 
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bitterness, but which the judgment of | 
posterity has unmistakably settled by 
recognizing the full claim of each to the 
honor of independent discovery. 
Wallace’s equal share in the original 
promulgation of the 


doctrine of the 
origin of species by means of natural 
selection is his most signal title 
fame; but it is by no means the mea- 
sure either 


to 


of his scientific achieve- 
ments or of his general powers. Indeed, 
in ranking him among the truly notable 
figures of his generation, one thinks 
not so much of his most famcus achieve- 
ment, but rather of the wide sweep of 
his scientific labors, the freshness and 
originality of his outlook, the vigor and 
energy of his attack on all manner of 
questions relating to man and society, 
and a certain quality of largeness which 
marks his style as it does that of the 
In one 


great Victorians generally. re- 


spect, he stands perhaps alone among 


them, though it is natural to couple 
with him in this two others of very 
different type. We refer to the zeal 


with which Wallace, even in extreme old 
age, looked forward to the salvation of 
not too distant future 
through radical changes in the institu- 
In John Stuart 
Mill, the hope and purpose of human 
betterment burned with a steady flame 
life; 
ture of Gladstone’s career was the pro- 
the 
most men, by which he gradually passed 


mankind in a 


tions of human society. 


throughout his the salient fea- 


cess, reverse of that witnessed in 
from extreme conservatism to the most 
advanced liberalism consistent with the 
English ideal of safe and orderly pro- 
gress. Wallace’s temper was wholly dif- 
ferent from that of either the philoso- 
pher or the statesman; nor was it, in 
relation to human affairs, the temper 
His dicta, both 


upon the wretchedness of the present 


of the man of science. 


in comparison with the past and upon 


the possibilities of the future in com-' 


parison with the present, are guided 
rather by a noble, but almost blind, en- 
thusiasm than by the clear light of rea 
son. 

It is more than half a century since 
the epoch-making paper embodying the 
conclusions of Darwin and Wallace was 
The doc- 
trine of natural selection had to fight 
its way to general adoption, but before 
very long it acquired supreme domin- 
ion; and this not only in the biological 


read to the Linnwan Society. 


sciences, but in almost every domain of 


'Isthmus of Panama is one 





human thought. 
its struggle for acceptance, the greatest 
difficulty it encountered arose from the 
misunderstanding of its true meaning 
by scientific men who opposed it; in lat- 
er times misunderstanding of its true 
meaning by unscientific men who have 
swallowed but not digested it has been 
productive of a not inconsiderable crop 
of shallow and mischievous judgments. 
In both these respects its history has 
been remarkably similar to that of the 
doctrine of Malthus, to whose work 
both Darwin and Wallace owed the first 
And 
the analogy holds pretty closely as to a 
That the 


doctrine of Malthus has been exploded 


impulse towards their discovery. 


further stage of the matter. 


a thousand times, everybody knows; 


but those who really know the doctrine 
that 


only a misunderstanding of it. 


know what has been exploded is 
The case 
with the Darwinian theory is somewhat 
different, as is natural in view of the 
infinitely greater complexity of the pro- 
blem. The researches of the past fifty 
years, and especially of the past twen- 
undoubtedly made 
of the 


pressed by Darwin. They have brought 


ty, have necessary 


many modifications views ex: 
about a considerable shifting of empha- 
sis in this respect and that; and they 
filled 


which he left in the doctrine of hered- 


have of course up great gaps 


ity. But the essence of the matter re- 


mains as he left it, and even the modi- 
fications are in large measure of a kind 
that he allowed for. When a man talks 
of Darwin as a “back number,” or the 
doctrine of natural selection as “explod 
ed,” it is pretty safe to set him down 


as one of those to whom the latest thing 


|}in the newspapers is the last word of 


science. 


PANAMA AND SOCIALISM 


current literature 
the 


A familiar tag in 
dealing with our achievements on 
which 
scribes the building of the Canal as an 
of Socialist 


de- 
impressive demonstration 
theory. The Socialists, we must admit, 
have themselves been cautious in citing 
behalf of 


their economic and political principles 


Panama as an argument in 


They are aware that it is an instance 


which cuts two ways. But the general 


public, to which Socialism is vaguely | 


During the period of | 





impressed by the record for zeal and ef- 
ficiency which the Government, as its 
own contractor, has established on the 
Isthmus. The splendid system of sani 


tation which made the building of the 


Canal possible, the model housing for 
the American employees, the manage 
ment of the food supply, have all been 


quoted as illustrations of what can be 
done by a nation which sets itself to a 
great task. The idealism of it all is the 


fact upon which Mr. Ray Stannard Bak- 


er has laid most stress in an article in 
the American Magazine. Efficiency and 
idealism undoubtedly have been mani- 
fested at Panama, but to what extent 
has Socialist theory really been justi 
fied? 

By the Socialists themselves, govern- 


ment ownership and operation is not ac- 


cepted unqualifiedly tantamount to 


as 
Socialism. The more advanced element 


among the Socialists has, as a matter of 


fact, come to look upon the entrance of 
the state into the economic field as a 
menace to the ultimate fulfilment of 
the Socialist ideal. What the average 
citizen looks upon as Socialism, these 
radicals are now in the habit of de 
scribing as “State Capitalism.” In the 


extension of governmental functions in 
industry they profess to discover a seri- 
ous danger to the emancipation of the 
of 
ill 


over 


working class and the establishment 
What sh 
take 


industrial democracy. 


it avail them that the 


true 
state 
the management of railways and mines 
and other public utilities, if the “classes” 


at present intrenched in power retain 


The more conserv- 


the 


control of the state? 


ative elements among Socialists, 


those, for instance, at present in control 


of the Socialist party in this country, 
have no such fear of “State Capital- 
ism"; but they, too, are careful to de- 


fine the conditions in which state own- 
ership can approach the Socialist ideal 
In Socialist platforms and speeches the 
demand for the extension of government 
by the phrase 


The 


powers is now qualified 
need 


al 


“under democratic control.” 
for making a distinction between soc! 
democracy and benevolent despotism is 
plainly felt. 

From this point of view the Panama 
Canal does not lend itself to the Social 
ist argument. It is precisely a benevo 


lent despotism that has been function 


synonymous with the extension of gov: | ing on the Isthmus. The results obtain 


ernmental functions, seems to have ben! 





ed have been obtained through a system 





od 


| 


Gifted 
Col 


of almost military discipline 


autocrats like Col. Goethals and 


imposed their standards on 
all 


Gorgas have 


an army of workmen gathered from 


corners of the earth. A benevolent Gov- 


ernment has built model homes and hos- 


pitals and furnished the workers at 
Panama with much better food than the 
average inhabitant of the States can 
obtain, at prices lower than those which 


obtain in this country. Panama, there 
fore, is not an experiment in economi 
democracy, for the double reason that 
political and social conditions there 
have been regulated from above, and 
that it has been isolated from the play 
of economic forces which prevail in the 
orld at large. If Government abattoirs 
could sell meat at lower rates to the peo 
ple of any State than to the people of 
every other State in the Union, we 
hould have a real parallel to Panama 
And if popular elections would always 
give us a Goethals for the post of con 
truction engineer and a Gorgas for 
initary engineer, the parallel would be 
till cel I 
A nation’s idealism may very weil 
hay been brought into play at Pana 
ma and it may be that in the course 
f time the same spirit of idealism will 
pplied to t humdrum occupations 
of a peopl But it may as well be re 
o£ d that idealism and efficiency are 
not 1 ri oincident with demo 
York could very probably 
, i city in a few years il 
{ { t I nstalled as Mayor 
t ibsolut powel if Col. Gorga 
! p | in absolute charge of the 
llealth it renement-House Depart 
ment ind if Gen. Leonard Wood, let us 
to ! e an absolutely free 
hand th t police This fact may 
pt in mind Ww n we are asked 
to ider © frequently we are, 
t iperior efficiency of municipal gov 
nent in Kkuroy Kminently desira 
! if ild be to apply German stan 
dards of municipal foresight, economy, 
ind honesty to our own city govern 
ment t is a question whether this na 
tion would welcome, or ought to wel 
come, such Improvements at the cost of 


democratic initiative. It is the hope of 


our best citizenship that the standards 
of municipal government in this coun 
try can be raised without impairing the 


spirit of democracy. But it Is certainly 


no argument in behalf’of the possibility 
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of consummation to speak 


what has been accomplished by military 


such a 


methods at Panama. 


CHAPTERS FROM IMPOSSIBLE 
TOBIOGRAPHIES. 


I n Lotus Days by Th-o-o-e Ro-s-v-It.) 

The ship was now stemming the swirling 
current of the La Plata In another hour 
or two we should be in Buenos Ayres. I 


sighed. Those soft, languorous days under 


the southern sun were over. Life with its 
hurly-burly would have me in its grasp. I 
shuddered as I thought of what awaited 
me there in the restless metropolis—the 
throngs in the street; the noise the con- 
fusion; the crowded halls; the salvos of 
applause; the lecture platform with the 
glare of the calcium lamp trained on the 
speaker's table; the frantic rush from the 


lecture hall to the hotel, to the City Hall, 
the to the to the 
foundling asylum, to the station; 
the stuffy Pullman berth 
rifled me I wistfully 
tain of the boat. He 
Through a terrific three days’ gale he had 


aquarium, 
railway 
the prospect ter- 
at the cap- 
good man. 


to museum, 


smiled 
was a 


navigated his ship without a word of advice 
From him I turned to my friend 
for had formed 
attachment had spent 


from mé 
the whom I 


We 


archeologist, 
a particular 


many hours together every day of the voy- 
age, but I had told him nothing of the lat 
est excavations in northern Arabia, of the 
funeral customs of the Aztecs, of the law 
of divorce among the Egyptians of the 
seventeenth dynasty. He used to beat me 
regularly at quoits and horse billiards, and 
I was happy to be defeated Now it was 
all over The ship was swinging in 
to her dock | looked down on the waiting 
rowd and discerned several young men 
with note books and lead pencils. “Gentle 
men of the press the captain whispered. 

I shuddered. 
' ‘ . , | ¥ by E-m-l-me 

Pes 

In the garden where I used to play dur 
ing my long summer vacations there was a 
Chine pagoda, where the grown-ups 
lrank when the weather was fine. At 
other times it stood locked, as a precau- 
tion against us children rhe Chinese pa 
da W a palace of faery to us. There 
is just one window, a large window with 
mar little panes of blue and red and yel- 
low \ would climb up on chairs and 
er through this window into the dim, 
" terious interior. The window fascinat- 
in It seemed to shut off the common 
orld we knew from a world of enchant- 
ment. It held me spellbound, but it fright- 
d me, too I was torn between the de- 
! to find out what lay beyond the win- 
dow and the fear that something might 
happen to those lovely little panes of glass. 
One day the village drunkard’s son climbed 
over the garden wall. He picked up a stone 
and sent it crashing through the window. 


I shrieked and fled. To the present day I 
cannot hear the nolse of broken glass with- 
out a rush of tears to my eyes 
(From Confessions of a Vegetarian,’’ by J-ck 
L-nd-n.) 
My evolution into a lover of peanut-but- 
ter was predetermined from the first mo- 


ment the cosmic life breathed into the plas- 


of | 


AU-" 


germ that was destined through the 
@#ons to become Me. How otherwise ex- 
plain this horror for blood which possesses 
me at the sight of a mutton chop? I am 
but my gorge will rise at the 


mic 


a Socialist, 


sight of the red flag, because it reminds 
me of raw beefsteak. As we eat, 80 
shall we think. So long as humanity’s 
molars go tearing through brawn and 
muscle and cartilage, how shall man at- 
tain the life of mystic contemplation, of 
surcease from struggle, of sublime acqui- 
escence? So I reason as a man. As an 
author I find walnuts and whole wheat 


ideal. They give me the requisite energy 
for producing my ‘hovel once every four 
years, and my short stories twice a year. 
Life is made to dream. I sense the call of 
the cloister. To sink into the depths of 
contemplation, to reduce myself to the 
state of the abysmal thinker, that is all I 
have ever asked of life. The sharp stac- 
cato of my typewriter rasps my inner ear 
to the awful procession of the ages. My 
faith is unshaken in the ultimate Nirvana, 
moving-picture 


where book royalties and 


scenarios are as naught. 


(From ‘“‘Upward to the Light,’’ by V-ct-r-a-o 
Hu-rta.) 
Let me confess. I adore flowers; their 


color, their fragrance, the exquisite archi- 
tecture of leaf and tendril and filament. 
My favorite flower is the lily, but they are 
all dear to me. In their infinite variety 
they are so many tiny silver voices swell- 
ing to a mighty chorus in praise of Crea- 
the true, the beautiful, the good. I 
have been at pains to master the sym- 
bolic language of flowers, the rose for loy- 
alty, and the violet for self-sacrifice, and 
the primrose for tenderness and mercy, and 
remembrance. Without flow- 
without music, life 

I grudge the hours 
my gar- 
which 


tion 


the vansy for 


without poetry, 
unendurable. 


spend 


ers, 
would be 
from 


of state 


which I must away 


harassed by the cares 


has thrust 


den, 


fortune upon me. 


RECENT ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Rome, October 23. 
Since the death of Carducci and Pas- 
the last survivors the great 
ff modern Italian poetry, no pre- 


coli, of 


school 


dominant figure has appeared in this 
field. Although a number of writers, 
some of them cultured and _ talented, 


continue to bring out slim volumes of 
verse, a very small part of this produc- 
tion is of a high order, or, indeed, can 
be held to rank as real poetry at all. 
“Volumes Written in Verse” is the sar- 
castic title of a review of recent Italian 
poetry by a severe but by no means un- 
fair critic in the Nuova Antologia. Italy 
is not perhaps in much worse condition, 
in this dearth of poetical output, than 
are other countries to-day, and it should 
seem as though poetry were not the 
form of literary expression best adapted 
to modern life and ideas. One of the 
most sympathetic contemporary Italian 
poets is Angelo Orvieto, and in his lat- 
est volume, “Le Sette Leggende” (Mi- 
lan: Treves), he tells seven romantic 


‘and symbolical tales in verse which, if 
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not of the very first rank, is always dis- 
tinguished, polished, and genuine, and 
has moments of real poetic feeling. Lam 
berto Carlini’s “La Corona dei mesi 
(Milan: Lanzini), a sort of poetical 
calendar of the months, dedicated in an 
odd and somewhat absurd preface to the 
author’s late lamented grandfather, is 
not without some inspiration and fresh- 
ness in the descriptions of the charac 
teristic features of the different seasons. 
Franco Caracci’ss “Campane a Sera” 
(Palermo: Sandron) is an imitation of 
Pascoli, impregnated with melancholy, 
but lacking in clearness. Giuseppe 
Scalia, in his volume of “Rime” (Ca- 
tania: Giannotta), aspires to imitate 
Carducci; he does not lack culture, and 
his sonnets give evidence of a sense of 
poetry, but he shows little originality. 
“I Canti dei Vecchi Goliardi,” by Curio 
Mortari (Padova: Nuovi Goliardi), is 
the beginning of a lengthy account in 
verse of a somewhat complicated crime 
Giovanni Orsini’s ambitious “Poema di 
Lepanto” (Milan: Libreria editric« 
milanese) is so full of uncouth words 
and disused expressions that the author 
has found it advisable to append a glos- 
sary to his production. D’Annunzio did 
the same thing in his poems on the 
Turco-Italian war, and he is evidently 
finding imitators in this as in his oth 
er idiosyncrasies, but then D’Annunzio's 
war poems are really inspired poetry. 
In the field of fiction, too, the output 
is not very abundant, and no novels of 
the first rank have appeared quite re- 
cently. Fogazzaro is dead, and D’Annun 
zio, since “Forse che si, forse che no,” 
has written nothing but plays in French 
verse and a few strange but powerful 
essays. The most interesting of recent 
Italian novels is perhaps Luciano Zu 
coli’s “La Freccia nel Fianco” (Treves). 
It is the story of a girl of refined feel- 
ings and originality brought up among 
opulent surroundings by worthy but ex- 
tremely commonplace and _ bourgeois 
parents. Deprived of such human intfer- 
course as was likely to attract her, she 
accidentally becomes the friend and con 
fidant of a little boy of seven, the son of 
a brilliant, clever, extravagant roué and 
an irresponsible, sensuous, and equally 
spendthrift mother. The parents are 
separated, and each in turn has charge 
of the boy, who is hurried about from 
Paris to Vienna and from Milan to 
Monte Carlo, now living in a style of 
lavish luxury, now made to subsist in 
strict economy. Child as Brunello 
is, he understands instinctively how 
utterly impossible is this manner of 
life, and the author has depicted his 
mental development with rare insight, 
so that one is attracted by the portrait 
of the boy, who in less skilful hands 
might have become an _ insupportable 
prig. The girl Nicoletta loses her little 
companion, who is carried off from the 
villa where he was staying with his 


| tather, to Paris, and in due course, ha\ 
ing refused the hand of a noble suitor 
shom she despised, marries a rich and 
kind-hearted manufacturer, with whom 
she lives happily for some years. Then 
Brunello appears on the scene once more, 
no longer a child, but a handsome, fas 
cinating, highly cultured youth; the re: 
ollection of past comradeship cannot be 
cancelled—this is “the arrow in the 
side’”’ whence the novel takes its nam: 

and inevitably develops into a deeper 
and more dangerous feeling tjoth feel 
this; Nicoletta declares that she could 
never survive if she were unfaithful to 
her husband, to whom she is really at 
tached. 
come both moral scruples and reason, 


Passion having at last over 


she keeps her vow and commits suicid: 
The these is a bold one, but Signor Zuc- 
coli handles it with a sure touch and 
a thorough mastery of style; he begins 
in a gentle idyllic tone, the main plot 
being varied with descriptions of scen 
ery and humorous episodes, but as he 
nears the end the tints become more 
sombre and the manner more dramatic, 
leading up to the final tragedy. 

Grazia Deledda continues her cycle 
of Sardinian stories, which have now 
reached a considerable number, and 
her latest volume, 


“ 


Canne al Vento 


(Treves), is not very different from its 


predecessors. Her object seems to be 
the same throughout her literary ca 
reer, viz., to make her readers under 
stand the conditions of life in her na 
tive island, and the characters, necessi 
Although 


the plots and episodes vary, the tone 


ties, and ideas of the peopl 


and coloring are always the same, al 
ways of the gloomiest and most melan 
choly; and in this we do not think that 
she is quite true to her subject. Sar 
dinia is not the hopelessly depressing 
place she depicts it, nor are all its in 
habitants so utterly without will power 
In the novel under review the chara: 
ters seem even more helpless than in 
the others; they are indeed canne al 
vento—reeds blown this way and that 
by the wind—and no one has the 
strength to fight against fate. Yet in 
the end, except for the strange, faithful 
old serving man, Efix, an almost Bibli 
f 


eY 


cal personage, both in his mode ¢ 


pression and in his way of thought, who 
dies amid the sound of wedding bells 
the characters marry and presumably 
live happily ever after, if any one can 
ever be really happy in Grazia Deledda’s 
gray world. The account of the wander- 
ings of Efix, begging his way with two 
blind companions, from fair to fair and 
from festa to festa, is one of the most 
curious and powerful episodes in the} 
book, and has more than a touch of 
Gorky; yet one is at a loss to under- 
stand why he ever set forth on his trav- 
els, or why, having done so, he ever re 
turned. 

Ricciotto Civinini’s “Gente di Palude” | 





AOSD 


(Treves) is another novel « local col 
or, the scene being laid at Maccarese, a 


Vast swampy districtinthe Roman Cam 


pagna, near the sea Like most writ 
ers who deal with this part of the 
world, the author seem - fliied with 
its overpowering natural features that 
he accentuates them unduly, depicting 
his characters as though they, too, wer 


wholly and perpetually absorbed in the 
creat marshland. Some of the pictures 
of the lonely life in the Campagna are 
effective, but there is much exaggeera 
tion and at least one impossible episod: 
Among the collections of short storics 
Ugo Ojetti’'s “L’Amore e suo figlio 
(Treves) may be mentioned The au 
thor, who is a journalist, art critic, and 
dramatist, as well as a writer of fi 
tion, is at his best in his humorous 
keenly satirical sketches on topical sub- 
jects, such as he often publishes in the 
Corriere della Sera, but in this volume 
the stories are, with one exception (the 
first, which gives its title to the book) 
rather unpleasant in tone, althoug! 
written in a concise, effective style. The 
characters are mostly disagreeable, and 
often vulgar, and the situations, if grim 
ly ironical, are of the kind which makes 


one feel uncomfortabl Of a different 
order are Riccardo Pierantoni’s “No 
velle Marinare” (Rome: Nalato), tal 
of seafaring life, full of that love of t! 
sea which characterized the author from 


his early youth. One of them, “Giallo « 
Nero,” is based on the experiences of t 


brothers Bandiera, when, as Austrian 
naval officers, they took part in t) ‘ 

Austro-Anglo-Turkish expedition to Acre 
in 1849 It was in making researches 
for this tale that the idea suggested it 
self to Signor Pierantoni of writing t 

book which he published some year 


ago on the fatal expedition of t 
same tandiera brothers to t Ca 
labrian coast, a valuable addition to our 


knowledge of Italian Risorgimento 


tory. A melancholy interest att es to 
these novelle, which were collected and 
partly revised by this promising young 
writer on his deathbed, and brought 
out after his premature d: ise | ! 


mother and sister 


A book which cannot be classed either 
as poetry or fiction, although it ws 
both imagination and poetical fecling, is 


Emilio Bodrero’s “I Giardini di Adon 

(Rome: Bontempelli). The author, a 
busy official in a Government depart- 
ment, finds time to devote to the high- 
est forms of culture and to philosophical 
studies, and has acquired a purely clas 
sical spirit and style such as is equalled 
by very few moderns. He is a human 
ist to the finger tips and thoroughly 
steeped in Greek thought and feeling 
After bringing out essays on various 
Greek philosophers, he has produced in 
this new volume a series of dialogues 
on philosophical subjects set forth In 
language of rare beauty. His style now 
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reminds of the stately logical pe- 
riods of Plato, now of the witty satire of 
Lucian, all through there runs a 
vein of paradox which is never unreason 


one 
and 


genuine sense of fantasy 
The spirit of these dia 
tendency to rebel against 
soulless rationalism and cold materialis- 


able, with a 
and poetry 


logues is a 


tic reason Fantasy, in the author's 
view, is everything, whereas bare facts 
and plain truths are but a small part 
of the higher and more real truth of 
life One of the most characteristic es- 
says is that entitled “Ahasuero o la 
verita the dialogue is held in some 
mythical Eastern land under the sway 
of Prester John. There all the famous 
mythological personages of tradition 
are gathered together—Linus, the foun- 


der of song; Hippolita, the Queen of the 


Amazons: Marcus Curtius, who rode 
into the abyss in the Roman Forum; St. 
Ursula, who was martyred with her 
11,000 companions; Roland, the female 
Pope Joan, Til Eulenspiegel, Naundorf, 
ete awaiting the day when they shall 
he called back to the world But the 
wandering Jew Ahasuerus, who sym 
bolizes cold reason, comes in among 
them and tells them that they are 
myths and that they never have exist- 
ed; to which Prester John and the oth- 
ers reply that they are the real truth, 
for humanity has created them, the crea- 


tures of its dreams and fancies, as an In- 


citement to great deeds: 


Reality’ But for what object would it ex 
t if not to render humanity sublime in 
j jrear We are progress end history 
we wh existence you bestially deny. All 
that u say its blind, incomprehensible 
formula, whereas what man requires is 
fanta Wherefore have you killed it, O 
implacable destroyer? But you will not 
| iil, O mortal enemy, and we shall al 
va be history and truth, morality and ex 
imple, when, after our victory we shall 
return to the world which awaits us In or- 
ler to understand itself once more. Shame 
ind curses on him who bereft humanity of 
it fairest creation! 
The witty dialogue between Lucian of 
Samosata and the impostor Alexander 
of Abonouteichos follows somewhat on 
the same lines, and tends to prove that 
by Imposing on humanity one renders 
it happy In a different vein is the dis 
cussion in “La Passeggliata” between 
Polyphilus the poet, Xenodotus the 


irchmologtat 
the 


and Hellodorus the philoso- 
of Rome, the 
maintaining that the 
remains should 
ve preserved and excavated the 
work of the Middle Ages and the Renais 
ruthlessly while the 
the preservation of every 
is beautiful holds that 
turned in Into a 


pher on monuments 


archwologist only 


ancient buildings and 


and all 
sance awept away, 
for 
that and 
a templ later 
church ts lovelier than a cold, carefully 


poet is 
thing 


ages 


preserved ruin where all is ticketed and 
The philosopher, acting as 
that age will 


catalogued 
arbiter, 


decides each be 


judged by posterity for what it pre- 


serves and for what it produces, and 
that sometimes, in destroying the relics 
of the past, men may be producing doc- 
uments of yet greater value. “There is 
which none of know, 
on the manner in we shall 
know how to live among our memories, 
posterity will base its judgment on our 
value.” Altogether, “I Giardini di 
Adone” is one of the most remarkable 
and original books published in Italy in 
Lurer VILLARI, 


a fate us where- 


fore which 


recent times. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


of 
notice, 


of Nation 


come 


the 
to 


The article 


September 


Bibliaphile 
11 
Mr. 
translation 


has just my 
Leo Newmark writes ofa 
of Boswell'’s “Life 


Nicolovius at 


in which rare 
of 


K6- 


German 


Johnson” published by 


nigsberg in 1797 


signs as M. L., Mr Newmark says: 
: a little bibliographic research soon 
disclosed her to have been one Dorothea 
Mathilde Liebeskind. More research re- 
vealed nothing further about her.” 

I see no reason why the investigator 
should have encountered the difficulty ex- 


The reference 
for 


pressed in the last sentence. 


to which one naturally turns 


information on a German author of the end 


works 


of the eighteenth century readily yield the! 
do | 


Margaretha (I 
her lit- 


Dorothea 
Liebeskind 
briefly, but adequately, 
several volumes of Meusel’s 
“Gelehrtes Teutschland” (5th ed., ff.), 
as also in Goedeke’s indispensable “Grund- 
Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tune” (2nd ed., Vol. VI, pp. 426-7). From 
these sources it appears that Frau 
kind, first married to J. N. Forkel, a musi- 
cal director, afterwards to J. H. Liebeskind, 
a prominent jurist in Munich, was born in 


data 

find Mathilde) 

activity 
in 


desired 
not and 
erary are 
treated 
1796 


riss 


zur 


1765 as the daughter of a Géttingen pro- 
fessor, Wedekind. During her younger 
years. from about 1790 to 1797, she must 


| have been exceedingly busy with rapid hack 
Her numer- | 


translations from the English. 
ous titles as quoted in Goedeke include, for 
instance, Godwin’s “Caleb Williams” (1795), 
voluminous renderings from the novels 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Char- 
Smith, and other sensational and 
writers of that Even this 
fails to unim- 
of Frau efforts, 


ind 


lotte 
phantastic day. 
tist 


portant 


record a not 
Liebeskind's 


however, 
part 


not published under her own name, in the 


works of travel and 


fleld of semi-scientific 

history, as, for instance, the “History of 
the American Revolution,” by David Ram- 
say, the South Carolinian A number of 
these more scholarly translations were 
brought out with the codperation and un- 
der the name of no less a personage than 
the high-minded, but ill-starred, Johann 
Georg Forster (1754-1794), whom Iiterary 
nd political history remembers in connec- 


tion with Cook's “Voyage around the World 


revolutionary 


during the years 1 
and with the lived 
movement at Mayence in the years 1792 and 
1793 

Speaking Mre. Liebeskind’s German 
Roswell, Mr. Newmark mentions with ap- 
parent surprise the Itberal taste which 
Friedrich Nicolovius, its must 
have presumed generally to exist among the 


short 


of 


publisher 


About the translator, who! 


Liebes- | 


4, and 5,"| 


' 

Germans for translations from the English 
| As a basis for this statement he refers to 
# translation of Butler’s “Hudibras” which 
the same publisher brought out in the same 
year as that of Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son.” Here, too, a little research would 
easily have shown the wide range of Ger- 
man interest in English letters during the 
tast half of the eighteenth century, a range 
of interest that included far less attractive 
things than old Butler's crude, but vigorous, 
attack on English Puritanism. As a matter 
of fact, the 1797 edition of “Hudibras,” 
published at Kénigsberg, was merely a re- 
vision of the translation by D. W. Soltau, 
originally published by Hartknoch in Riga 
in 1787. But even that was no first attempt 
at introducing Butler’s satire yerman 
readers, indeed the last. Only a few 
years ago, “Hudibras in Germany” was 
considered sufficiently important to be made 
the subject study by Prof. 
Harvey W. Thayer in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association Ame- 
rica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 547-584. 

Mrs, Liebeskind as a translator from the 
English and Butler’s “Hudibras” in German 
prove thus to topics well within the 
range of ordinary bibliographic knowledge. 

But for a right appreciation of the Ger- 
man attitude not only towards English, but 
foreign literature in general, it is 
in mind a fundamental 
principle which in no small measure dis* 
tinguishes the German people from most 
of their neighbors on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It would be folly to try to ex- 
press it more tersely than it was put by 
| Goethe in his famous last letter, addressed 
to Wilhelm von Humboldt a few days before 
the great poet’s death. What Goethe there 
says of individual development applied, he 
felt sure, no less to national culture: 


to 


nor 


of a special 


of 


be 


towards 
necessary to keep 


Das beste Genie ist das, welches alles in 
sich aufnimmt, sich alles zuzueignen weiss, 
johne dass es der eigentlichen Grundbe- 
| stimmung, demjenigen, was man Charakter 
nennt, im mindesten Eintrag tue, vielmehr 
solches noch erst recht erhebe, und durch- 
aus nach Médglichkeit befiahige. 


A. R. HOHLFELD. 
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Correspondence 





HETCH-HETCHY: THE REAL POINT IG- 
NORED. 
To THE EpITorR or THE NATION: 
Sir: In urging the Senate to take time 


for reflection before giving away Hetch- 
Hetchy, you have done a service to the val- 


ley through which its waters flow and to 
which they are a vital necessity. The ir- 
| rigated parts are but small and sparse 
| oases I have passed over that country four 
times of late, and there have been hours 
when only a wilderness of gray sand was 
visible from the train. To this parched 


territory the waters of Hetch-Hetchy right- 
ly belong, and when it is served there will 
| be no surplus left for San Francisco. Give 
| them away now and you leave hundreds of 
' thousands of acres as barren as the street. 





This feature of the case has been carefully 

concealed by the San Francisco press, which 
| has answered John Muir's plea for the scen- 
jery with ridicule; but in a question of life 
;or death, affecting a very large territory, 
‘ridicule will hardly count. 
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Mr. Church, M. C. for the district, says the! already been created; and possibly the vice 
farmers are willing to surrender the water. | of flummery is venial. But not so with 
What farmers? Certainly not those who! the sin of snobbery. Would it be imagin- 
have not yet procured water, and who are | able, I wonder, for this “snobbery of deans,” 
in the vast majority. as well as all other species and varieties 

Does not San Francisco need the water to die a national, hasty, and 
Not now. And when it does there is abun- EDWARD A. THURBER 
dance of surplus water in the American, 
the Yuba, and the Feather, to say nothing 
of Tahoe and the other lakes. 

JOHN GAMBLE. 


*| of snobbery, 
certain death? 
October 209 


University of Oregon, 


CAFETARIA. 


November 3. EDITOR OF THE NATION 
The following is taken the 
Evening Post: “Downstairs there is to be a 
cafétaria, that modern expedient for get- 
ting the most lunch for the least money.” 
In this town we have several of these in- 
stitutions, though our spelling is cafeteria 
Now can any of your readers throw light 
the origin of the term? It is quite 
recent, say within ten years, or even less 
It looks like American growth; I have 


Haywards, Cal., THE 


To 


} 7 
|} Str: from 


DEANS. 


To THE NATION: 

Sir: In turning over a number of college | 
catalogues the other day, I found myself | 
constantly facing the word “dean”’—dean of! 
women, dean of the school, de- 
partment, college (the name was legion), of 


THE EDITOR OF 


upon 


of course; 


an 


engineering; dean of the college, depart-/ not found anything resembling it in French, 
ot 

ment, of arts and sciences, liberal arts:| Italian, or Spanish dictionaries. It serves 

dean of the school of agriculture. But/ty designate an eating place somewhere 


there were other deans—dean of the school, 
department, college, of education; 


restaurant 
J. M. HART 


between a tea room and a 


dean of 


the school of journalism; dean of the school Ithaca, November 1 
of chemistry (actually); and—dean of 
deans. The last title strikes one as Bib- 
lical, the others, most of them, as essen- | ae 
‘' DIALECT POETRY 

tially Miltonic. But I would catch the sig- 
nificance of it all, and am wondering if a| To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 
reader of the Nation might not spring up Sir: “I’ b’en a-kindo musin’, as the 
to my aid. feller says,” since I read the letter in last 

What, pray, is all the deanerie about?! week’s issue under the caption, “Is ‘Hoosier 
Is it true that the word once meant some-)| Poetry’ Appropriate in the Nation?” The 
thing, and now, like “judge” and “colonel,”| writer refers to the dialect verses which 
in certain districts, is travelling the slip-| you quoted in your editorial, “The Hoosier 
pery path of nonsense? It looks as if) Poet,” as “barbaric puerilities,” a “dialect 
“judge” and “colonel” and “dean” were ex-| that needs no example or precept among 
hibits of that same species of snobbery | our young people”; and he ends his tirade 
(English usage) which clings to American! with the sweeping assertion that “the ex- 
modes of thought; I find also, as in these! istence of such corruptions of English is 
other cases, that the further one travels| merely a misfortune; their reproduction in 
from the centres, the more lush is likely! the Nation is a calamity.” 
to be the growth of deans. In some of our; May I offer a humble remonstrance to 
State universities, indeed, it is difficult to| this jeremiad? Literature is a reflection of 


escape them. Mark Twain once spoke of 
not being able to fire a revolver off your 
back porch in Cambridge without bringing 
down a two-volumer; there is a place I 
know, west of Suez, where you can hardly! 
hurl a stone at a cat without bruising the 


life. When an author depicts a person, he 
should make him speak “in character,” and 
know that some not 
press their thoughts and emotions in choice 
English. Dialect literature gives us a con- 
vincing portrayal of such people. We and 


we characters do ex- 


shins of a dean. And the dean may be a| our children respond to their sentiments 
very pleasant fellow, too; he is simply un-| without any desire to imitate their idio- 
der the shadow of a monstrous name. |} syncrasies of speech. Surely such expres- 


Some say that presidents are to blame— | sions of wholesome human natures are not 


that if they wish to raise a man’s salary| “barbaric puerilities,” but their natural 
without hurting any other man’s feelings| mode of utterance, distinguishing them 
they create some sort of hocus-pocus, and/| from better educated mortals The virile 


| 
name the man dean of it. But there must 


be other, more philosophical, explanations 
I am aware of a department of journalism 
of two instructors, one of them a dean. I! 
know of a department of education, exactly | 
on a plane with a department of political | 
science or of physics, and yet the head of | 
the department is called dean. I have in- 
timations of a graduate school, without | 
graduate courses, and yet it is presided | 
over by a dean. 


personality of Natty Bumpo thrilled me as 
child; his quaint forms of 
instead of “larning” me bad grammar, only 
amused me and intensified my appreciation 
of the naturalness of his Shall 
we banish “Uncle Remus” trom our fireside | 
for fear that “the little boy” (and children 
of a larger growth) may become corrupted 
by his homely dialect? Must Joel Chandler 
Harris never appear in the pages of the | 
| Nation? Or, by extension, shall we expur- | 
gate from the works of the immortals the} 
blundering Dogberry or the inimitable Mrs. | 
Malaprop, because, forsooth, they murder 
the King’s English? Coming home to clas- | 


a expression, 


character. 


Not many years ago there appeared in 
one of our leading dailies an article on 
“The Flummery of Caps and Gowns,” the 
point being that there was no tradition, no | 
texture of life, which made it worth while sic Boston, near which the writer of the 
for us in America to play with these aca- protest lives, must Lowell’s poem of New| 
demic adornments; the practice was un-| England rural life, “The Courtin’,” be in- 
democratic. This protest, I imagine, was terdicted on the ground that “the existence 
without avail; perhaps the tradition had of such corruptions of English is merely ' 

















la misfortune; their reproduction in the 
Nation is a calamity"? 

So, Mr. Editor, as a reader of the \ 

of 

literature 


ifion 
who believes that the 
presenting good dialect 
" but the appreciation 

form of literary 
plea for the 
good dialect writers whose 


use your pages in 
is not a 
of a 
expression, I 
Poet and all 
and 


pulsate with human joys and sorrows 


“misuse, 
valuable 
make 


sane 
a Hoosier 
prose verse 
Con- 
their writ- 


tinue to publish extracts from 


no fear 
you if 


PAINTER. 


ings for our delectation, and have 
that “the ll 


con't watch out!" L. 


gobble-uns git you 
G. 
Miss., October 26 


Columbus, 


OPIUM SMOKING IN JAVA 


To THE NATION 

Sir: 
the inhabitants of 
opium 
by the 


at the 


THE EDITOR OF 
chief vice of 
of the 


tured 


Opium smoking is the 
The 
is 


Java whol 
in 


Government 


manuta 
of the island, 
manufactory in 
Mark 


is en 


consumed Java 
Dutch 
government 
Batavia. The profits are very 
that the of 
tirely prohibited, and that no opium poppies 


opium 
large 
well 


importation opium 


are grown in Java, the poppy heads used in 
the manufacture being especially 
for this purpose the Dutch G« 
British India. It is therefore 
if the Government of 
in the of 
renounce its profits, and to close 
manufactory, the of the vice in 
Java would cease at onc 
BERTRAND 


imported 
vernment 
evident 
could be 


humanity, to 


by 
from 
that, 
induced, 


Java 
interests 
its opium 


practice 


SHADWELL 


Garoet, Java, September 1% 
AN EMINENT SOCIOLOGIST 

To THE EpITor OF THE NATION 

Sir News comes from Florer of th 
death of one of the most distinguished of 
Italian sociologists, Scipio Sighel 

He was born at Brescia in 1868, gradu- 
ated at the University of Rome, and then 
resided for many years in the Trentino 
that painfully Italian part of the Austrian 
Empire, whence his family ime, and 
whence he was banished by the Austrian 
Government for asserting his ideals of 
political liberty. He was lecturer on crimil 
nal law at the University of Pisa, profes 
sor of criminal sociology at the Universit 
of Brussels, and member of many 
tific and literary academies 

A lawyer by training, he beca inter 
ested in the scientific study of criminology 
then under the leadership of Lombroso 
and with his accurate studies, particularly 
of crowds, he was soon recognized as a 
pioneer in what is termed collective psy 
chology In fact, his principal works ar 
(_1 give here the French titles, because 
these books are better known in this cour 
try in their French translation) La 
Foule criminelle,” “Le Crime A deux,” and 
“La Psychologie des sectes.” In these books 
besides scientific accuracy in the collect 
ing and presenting of facts, we find a broad 


knowledge of literature, criticised from the 
psychological point 
was himself both scientist and artist. While 
investigating with 
social evils and the character of crowds, 
he studied the individual, both in 

life and in the masterpleces of fiction 
is attested by such 
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COLOMBIA. 


Colombia. By Phanor J. Eder. With 40) 
illustrations and 2 maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


If there is one country in South Amer- 
ica which has a definite claim on the in-| 
and interest of the 
people, it is the Republic of 
and if there has been one 
in South America about whi h | 


telligent sympathy 
American 
Colombia yet 


country 


it has been difficult to get accurate in 
formation, it is our neighbor across the 
Isthmus. To be sure, various travellers 
have given us some Insight Into its 
geography and the manners and customs 
‘ ta people. Millican, the orchid hunter, 
wrote a capital account of his travels 
and adventures, but it was published 
more than twenty years ago, and is dif 
ficult to procure Wirt Robinson, in his 
“Flying Trip to the Tropics,” gave us 

good pieture of the Magdalena River 
and of the bird life that he encountered 
on h hasty trip American Minister 
Scruggs, in writing “The Colombian 
and Venezuelan Republics,” enabled us 
to see the civilized part of Colombia 
and the manners and customs of Bogota 
through the eyes of a diplomat. And/| 


| Loraine 
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Petre, 
lombia,” gives a very fair account of that | 
part of the country which can most eas- | 
ily be visited, and, in his “Simon Boli- 
var,” a painstaking, minute study of 
the military side of her War of Inde- 
pendence. But there has been no book 
to which one could turn for accurate in-| 
description 


formation and satisfactory 
of the country as a whole. 

At we have in the present vol- 
ume adequate book Colombia 
which it is a pleasure to welcome. No 
writer in Scribner's useful South Amer- 


ican series has given evidence of know- 


last 


an on 


ing his country so intimately, thor- 
oughly, and sympathetically as Mr. 
Eder. Although his work lacks the bril- 
liant originality of Professor Denis’s 
“Brazil,” it takes very high rank in 
the series. 

Mr. Eder has, to be sure, written 
frankly from the point of view of the 


Historical and so- 
ciological material has been used only 
to give the necessary background. Nev- 
ertheless, the part of the 
book is well and thoughtfully written. 
Unlike Petre, whose work is marred by 
frequently expressed animosity against 
Santander, Mr. Eder rightly calls that 
remarkable man one of “the best type | 
of public men South America has pro-| 
duced. Well versed in politics and juris- | 
prudence, Santander was a constructive 
statesman who relied upon law, not 
force, for the maintenance of govern- 
ment, amply earning the title that has 
been bestowed on him, el hombre de las 
leyes—the man of law.’ He was ever a 
sincere patriot, subordinating his per- 
ambition to his country’s wel- 
fare, and his public record has but few 
stains.” We know all too little about 
this man, although his character and 
achievements really earned him a place 
alongside of Washington and Jefferson. 

As a result of his three years in the 
Harvard Law School and of his own 
personal acquaintance with the mining 
laws of Colombia, Mr. Eder has been 
able to write an unusually good chap- 
ter on government and law. A clearer 
exposition of the laws of any South 
American republic has not appeared in 
any book which has come under the re- 
viewer's notice during the last twelve 
It is brief, but very much to the 
There is a useful appendix giv- 
the Constitu-| 
as Mr. Eder 


mere business man. 


historical 


years. 
point. 
ing the 
tion adopted 





amendments to 
in 1910, but 
himself says, 


few exceptions apart, 
not to- 
day understand, their own Constitution; 
the vital effect upon | 
laws; inner spirit it 
though there is much dis- | 
it, and to-day all political | 
proclaim constitu. | 
that 


{! 
existing Constitution, 


the Colombians, a 


have never really understood, do 


Constitution has 
life 


and 


no 


the nation’s or 


has none; 


cussion over 


parties themselves 


tional,” is, adherents in o 


the 
it 


the main 
yet a reading of 


furnished us surprisingly little enstat~I 


ance in arriving at any complete under: | 


in his “Republic of Co-! 


|Cauca Valley. 


Standing of the actual workings of the 


Government. 


Mr. Eder admits that revolutions will 


/occur, but he also contends that they 


will be less of a menace and less de- 
structive to Colombia than a coal strike 
to Great Britain or a railway strike to 
the United States. 

The author appears to belong to a 
family some of whose members have 
been in business in Colombia for half 
a century, chiefly in the rich Cauca 
Valley. This fact, while adding to Mr. 
Eder’s qualificatigns for his task, has 
the cause of two defects. The 
serious is that he takes it for 
granted that his readers have a good 
general knowledge of South America. 
Of course, this leaves him free to make 
his book more informative for the well- 
prepared reader, and it is quite possible 
that the time has arrived when our 
knowledge of South American history 
and institutions should enable us to use 
more advanced handbooks. The second 
fault, not a serious one, that Mr. 
Eder lays too much emphasis on the 
Yet recognizes his 
natural prejudice for the part of the 
country where his family has lived, and 
he has tried, by consulting the best au- 
thorities, to do justice to those portions 
of Colombia with which he is not per- 
sonally acquainted. His excuse for call- 
ing particular attention to “The Valley” 
is that the opening of the Panama Canal 
will benefit Cauca as much as, possibly 
more than, any other part of South 
America. Its seaport of Buenaventura, 
if ever properly developed and drained, 
has a great future. 

Mr. Eder has not felt the necessity 
of discussing the way in which the 
Republic of Panama achieved its inde 
pendence. At the same time, as he en- 
joys the rare distinction of being fond 
of both Colombia and the United States, 
his remarks on the present attitude of 
Colombians towards us are worthy of 
careful consideration. With the author- 
ity of intimate personal knowledge, he 
writes: “In spite of the lapse of so 
many years, the unsettled ‘Panama ques- 
tion’ is still a burning one in Colombia.” 
Colombians “dread a Yankee attempt 
sooner or later to overpower South 
America, and believe their land to be 
the outpost which will be first attack- 
ed. They have already felt the talon 
of the Eagle; they have a hysterical 
dread that the voracious bird will again 
swoop down upon their country. Hys- 
terical is the only word. Suspicion of 
the designs of the American Govern- 
ment is carried to absurd limits.” In 
the word “hysterical” he has put his 


been 
more 


is 


he 


| finger at the very core of the trouble. 


The question for the careful reader of 
his book to answer is, How far is it the 
duty of the United States to attempt 
to effect a cure for this hysteria? Un- 
like a recent magazine writer who 
would have us take from Panama her 
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southern provinces and hand them back 
to Colombia—on the theory that two 
wrongs make a right—Mr. Eder offers 
no suggestions as to how we may help 
settle this burning question. He does, 
however, point out repeatedly the pos- 
sibilities for enlarging Colombia’s com- 
merce and the opportunities for mak- 
ing investments in her mines, ranches, 
and plantations. 

His friendliness to Colombia has not 
led him to overlook her faults. In crit- 
icising her economic policy he does not 
mince matters. Speaking of the Mag- 
dalena River, Colombia's chief highway, 
he “Its utility, actual or latent, 
is limited, and to have staked the early 
railroad-building energies of the nation, 
and \argely its pecuniary resources, too, 
on establishing connection with this 
frail artery of trade without any serv 
ous attempt to 


says: 


improve its navigabil- 


ity, has been Folly, Waste, Crime.” In 
fact, Colombian statesmen will find 
many unpalatable paragraphs. A cur- 


rent joke illustrating the character of 
some Colombian re- 
peating. Says one passenger to another, 
“We seem to be going more smoothly.” 
“Yes,” replies his friend, off 
the track now.” 


railways is worth 


“ 


we are 
Colombia's nat- 
ural resources is retarded on every side 
by lack of roads: 

Rich 
taken 
valuable 


The development of 


to 
except 


mines which machinery cannot 
frightful 
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be 
of 


at 
timber 


forests 
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available 


cost, 
remote from 
to 


agricultural 


seas navigable rivers be 


for 
that 


or 
international trade, 
could 
world’s tropical products, 
freights eat up the 
low and unworked. 


lands 

of the 
did not the 
profits—these lie fal- 
Dozens of articles that 
the country itself produces, prime necessi- 
ties like salt, sugar, flour, potatoes, 
are imported from abroad because that is 
cheaper, despite high duties, than trans- 
porting them from one part of the country) 
to another. Roads and railroads are in- 
deed the crying need. 


supply a large share 


rice, 


If anything is needed to help the Amer-| 
ican reader to a sympathetic considera- | 
tion of the stumbling-blocks that have! 
lain in the way of Colombia’s progress | 
from the beginning, it is a few weeks’ | 
experience of travel in the central) 


Andes. 


On the other hand, Mr. Eder is able | 
to testify: 





The resources of the country are daily | 
developing, its income daily increasing, | 
yet its national debt per capita remains | 
one of the smallest of any of the American 
nations. There is scarcely a country in 
the world, therefore, which offers to the 
enterprising financier a better field for a 
large bank and loan venture, with high 
and legitimate profit fair margin of 
safety. 


a 


and a 


This may sound, taken by itself, too san- 
guine, but Mr. Eder well knows the) 
difficulties of carrying negotiations) 
through to a successful termination. | 
From personal experience he has found 





‘that the 


Colombian Government 
people are “not easy to negotiate with.’ 
They cannot easily be made to perceive 
the standpoint of the foreign banker 
and investor. We are almost forced to 
the conclusion that Colombia 
at heart really desire foreign capital. 


does not 


To those boosters of our foreign trade 


who are wont to say that if we make 
our goods satisfactory and can compet 
in regard to prices, we can sell our 
wares without difficulty, Mr. Eder re 


plies: “How large a role anti-American 
feeling plays to the advantage of the 


European exporter it is impossible to 
estimate accurately: that it is enormous 
cannot be doubted.” With regard to our 


own commercial travellers, it is a plea 
sure to learn that “the much-beridiculed, 
language-ignorant, to- 
bacco-chewing, grossly impolite of 
Yankee ‘hustler’ rapidly disappear- 
ing.” At the same time it is discourag 
ing to find that our manufacturers who 
ship goods to Colombia still ignore the 


‘dago -despising, 
t\ pe 


is 


and 
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CURRENT FICTION 


The End of Her Hloneymoon By Mre 
Belloc Lowndes. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons 
In “The Chink in the Armour” Mrs 


Belloc Lowndes developed, somewhat la 


boriously, a story of crime and mys 
tery. Here she does something of the 
same sort in a far better way. The plot 
is ingenious, but the reader does not feel 
that he is examining the merits of an 
intricate invention. The mystery its¢ 
absorbs him from the beginning Her 
is the opening situation: A young pa 
arrive in Paris late one night, the last 
| night ot a three weeks honeymoon 
|} John Dampier is, like his wife, English 
by birth, but a painter who has lived 
long in Paris, and who now brings hi 
bride to Paris as home 

Itisan Exhibition vear, and when they 
reach the hotel, they find that the land 


lady, though Dampier had written, has 


not suitable rooms for them Rather 
first requirements of packing. They) gpan go elsewhere, they stay, the wife 
either make the package so heavy that a room adjoining that of their host and 
the additional customs and freight hostess, the Poulains, Dampier in some 
charges ruin the consignee, or so flimsy | parret cubicle which is vaguely spoke 
P ‘tc ich is vague spoke 
that damage and breaking due to trans- of and which. of course, the young wif 
shipments and mule-back journeys, and 
does not see. In the morning Dampier 
exposure to heat and wet, cause the has disappeared. To the wife's ama 
} nas Sz ‘are ( 8 es i Zé 
goods to arrive in & state that is little| ment, the Poulains deny that he has been 
likely to cause future orders. ; oie } 
|there at all. They assert that she has 
At the risk of tiring the ordinary read-| .ome there alone. and show a strong 
er, Mr. Eder has ventured to give a desire to be rid of her Fortunate! 
siders — r space are. | . . 
considerable amount of space to care-|there are certain fellow-inmates of the 
fully compiled data with regard to eco- hotel to whom she can appeal—an Amer 
nomic conditions that should prove ot ican Senator, his daughter, and son 
the greatest value to intending visitors,’ | : 
: : , The police are notified, the morgue 
be they tourists, commercial travellers, | | ee ' 
lis visited, the American and British 


or investors. Specific details are furnish- 
ed in regard to the number of coffee 
plants that can be planted to the acre, 
the character and source of Colombia's 
exports, and the size and resources of 
her banks, laboriously compiled from 
annual reports and private sources of 
information. 

A word must be said in regard to the 
photographs, which are not only well 
chosen, but, a far less common occur- 
rence, are actually placed so as to illus- 
trate the text. 
the author acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the recent expedition of the 


American Museum under the leadership | 


of Frank Chapman. The publishers 
have not treated the book fairly in the 
map, which, a faithful copy 
Codazzi, is not up-to-date regards 
railways, and, although giving conspic- 


too of 


as 


uous notice to some places long since 
defunct, actually fails to locate such im 
portant points as La Dorada and Nemo- 
con. It would also make the Peruvians 
to that their northern 
dary is the Amazon. If only Colombia 
would undertake to govern the Putu- 
mayo as well as to claim it on the maps! 


smile see boun- 


For some of the best, ) 


;consulates are appealed to. Finally, the 
| Prefect of Police is interviewed, and 
Nothing 


as 


a result the house is searched 
' 


|is found, and the outlook seems hope- 
| less. By this time the younger Amer 
j}ican is in love with Mrs. Dampier, and 


| believing that Dampier is dead, swears 
to discover the truth. The reader 
guesses the answer before it 
ed to him in black 


who 
is present 
will be 


and white 


la clever person. 
| . 


| Betty Musgrave. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Neither Scottish the 

tion of some extraordinarily 

and 


By Mary Findlater 
scenes, descrip 
eccentric 
the 
terest of a simple thread of sentimental 


diseased personalities, nor in 
action, quite saves this book from color- 
lessness. Partly responsible are the smal! 
number of characters, the highly 
subjective cast of the story. In the first 
chapter we introduced to the 
three personages of importance 

daughter of a 


dead, and her money gone; 


and 


only 
jetty, 
father 
her mother, 


are 
ruined house, her 


and 
lackadaisical 


a vicious woman, addicted to drugs; 
Oliver the rather 
young hero. It requires no penetration 
to perceive that the action is to lie sim 
ply in Betty's 


Lacy, 


struggles for a livelihood, 
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her efforts to reform her mother or re- | 
and in Lacy’s unexciting 
methods of love-making. In trying to 
inject a moral interest into this rather 
uninspiring course of events, the author 


strain her, 


has only succeeded in giving us too 
much psychology. The ending is long 
foreseen and conventional; the mother 
dies, a victim to her vices, and Betty 
and Oliver are quietly married. The 
only passages of merit are those de- 
scribing the wholesome young girl in 
contrast with several distasteful and 
snobbish figures of the London society 
into which her family connections car- 
ry her, a “poor relation” of independent 
type 


of Harlem. By Arnold Mul- 
Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
Dominies still exist in Harlem—but 
in a Harlem of the Middle West, a little 
settlement whose people have preserv- 
ed the the Fatherland and 
let the “Dutch of it” persist in their na- 
To this conservative community 
came minister, the “Dominie,” of 
the new generation who wished to “melt 


The Domini 


de r 


customs of 


tures 


a new 


the snow” of prejudice and narrowness 
in Harlem He began at once with a 
series of crimes. He went out canoe- 


ing, failed to ask after the health of the 
soul of his flock on meeting them, and 
laughed on Sunday. To cap it all, he 
eloped with the daughter of a man who 
had left the church anger and had 
himself married by a Methodist preach- 


in 


er Ultimately, his manhood overrode 
popular sentiment, melted the snow of 
his parishioners’ hearts, and put him at 
the head of his headstrong community. 
“The Dominie of Harlem” is a pret- 
ty tale, prettily done. To many readers 
it will be news to be told of Dutch 
peasants In twentieth-century America. 
Their squabbles, social and religious 
their condemnation of the use of Eng 
lish as the worst of sins, their struggle 
against progress and colleges and fresh 
air, make a pleasant if not a startling 
narrative 
If You Touch Them They Vanis" By 
Gouverneur Morris New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Gouverneur Morris here returns to an 
earlier and pleasanter style It is a 
ort of modern fairy tale, with a Poor— | 
but rich—Boy for a hero, misused for all | 
his millions, an old Irish nurse for a 
Fairy Godmother, a New York soclety 
girl who has lost her all in the vague 
machinations of finance for a. Fairy 
Princess, and for a background a vast, 
sweeping valley of soaring rocks and 
billowing pine forests far up on the 


Canadian coast. To this private domain 
the Boy retires when he is shun- 
ned by the world for an offence he never 
His old nurse goes with 


Poor 


committed 


him, the only human being who believes 
in him, and the only one whose face he 





will consent to see. Here in the wilder- | 
ness the Poor Boy surrounds himself 
with a whole community of kindred spir- 


its. 
ers of the world who have been wrong: | 
fully accused and imprisoned. With 


them he conducts great enterprises, de- | 


velops his domain, establishes a commis-| sumption in their favor. 


sion government by three persons, a 
man, a woman, and a child—who must 
not be in any way related to the other | 
members of the commission, lest the 
slipper should unduly influence affairs | 
of state—builds houses, schools, and pub- 
lic edifices. But through it all 
knows that, while he may talk to his) 


| 
| 
he | 
| 


on both sides cancel one another. We 
have seen no treatise on the subject 
from which we could not quote demon- 


He peoples it with all the suffer-|strable misapprehensions of the text. 


The broad grounds for the rejection otf 
the epistles are simple. Their accept- 
ance by antiquity hardly creates a pre- 
Antiquity was 
uncritical in this matter and accepted 
hundreds of demonstrably spurious epis- 
tles. All but a few extremists admit 
that several of the “Platonic” collec- 
tion are forgeries. The others, then, 
may be. We think they are. In the 
first place, there is no equal amount of 
Platonic text that is so tame, that con- 


friends, if he touches them they will | tains so few really fine or beautiful sen- 
vanish. How the old nurse brought a|tences. Secondly, the entire writings of 
helper to the valley, and how in the end| Plato probably present fewer “remi- 
the Poor Boy found that they did not/ niscences” of notable and quotable Pla- 
always vanish when you touthed them,| tonic passages than these letters. It is 
are things not to be set forth here, Mr. easy to misapprehend or confuse this is- 


Morris has handled his difficult subject|sue. We are not speaking of the itera- 
with a graceful touch. tion and enforcement of fundamental 
Platonic principles, nor of the verbal 


repetition of idiom and formula, but of 
the allusive and scholastic literary rem- 
iniscences of famous Platonic passages 
which we do not find in Plato, and ex- 

By R. Hackforth. New York: Long-| ,o¢ to find in a forger. These two 

mans, Green & Co. $2 net. broad considerations would suffice, in 

The renewed controversy concerning! our opinion, to determine the question. 
the genuineness of the thirteen “Pla-| More subjective, perhaps, are arguments 
tonic” Epistles is of more than techni-| drawn from our ideal of Plato’s charac- 
cal interest. It affects not only the avail-|ter. It is always possible to argue that 
ability of much attractive material for | the real Plato “gave himself away” in 
the historian of Greece, but our concep: | the lette#s. And it is not easy to refute 


PLATO’S LETTERS. 
The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. 





| to 


‘the 


tion of Plato’s character. It is no light} 
thing to assume that Plato was capable | 
of the silly mysticism of the second | 
epistle, the scholastic pedantry and 
sophistic rhetoric of the third and oth- 
ers; the obscurities, affectations, and 
tasteless jests of the sixth; the disin- | 
genuousness of the thirteenth; the| 
clumsy irrelevance and ponderous elab- | 
oration of Platonic formula in the philo- 
sophical digression in the seventh. 

In the recent of the debate 
ill the apparatus of professional philol- 
ogy and an appalling lexicographical 
industry have been brought to bear upon 
a question which a really cultivated lit-| 
erary instinct ought to be able to de- 
cide by one attentive reading. Our own) 
“cultivated literary instinct” rejects the | 
letters peremptorily. But it is not easy 
translate this inner light into con- 
straining objective arguments. The 
ever-swelling philological literature of 
controversy is largely concerned 
with the setting up and knocking down 
of men of straw. The genuineness of 
the letters can never be proved by show- 
ing that they contain no gross and pal- 
pable errors of history, and that in vo- 
cabulary and idiom they diverge less 
widely from the usage of Plato's later 
writings than the zeal of Karsten and 
other early objectors affirmed, or that 
they conform more or less closely to 
Isocratean precepts for the avoidance 
of hiatus. The errors and exaggerations 


renewal 





| to 


those who choose to believe that the 
author of ‘“‘The Republic,” “Gorgias,” and 
“Phzxdo” wrote letters of the “burn this” 
type, and had a private understanding 
with Dionysius that insincere letters of 
recommendation should begin with the 
polytheist'c word @eoi. ~The cr inary 
lexicographical arguments, as we have 
said, prove little either way. A clever 
Platonizing rhetorician writing within 
a generation or two of Plato’s death 

ould be able to avoid gross errors of 
vocabulary. He would be more likely 
betray himself in slight deviations 
from the older usage of ordinary words. 
We suspect th:.t #@s apparently n the 
sense of literary style, in the third epis- 
te (.16 A), is such a cas’: dita why 
fora ois rd dudv Féos 
xplvev. oth the thoug'it and t e ha f- 
technical phrasing here seem _ to 
smack of Alexandrinism. 

These introductory reflections have 
kept Mr. Hackforth’s volume waiting too 
long, but have anticipated the substance 
of our criticism of it. Mr. Hackforth’s 
conclusion is that iii, iv, vii, vill, and 
xiii are genuine; 1, fi, v, vi, and xii 
spurious, and ix, x, and xi doubtful. In 
support of this judgment he reviews the 
letters seriatim, but by no means ex- 
haustively, reaffirming the chief objec- 
tions of German investigators to the 
epistles which he rejects and endeavor- 
ing to weaken the force of their argu- 
ments against those which he accepts. 


éxdrepa Surauévors 
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He does not, so far as we have observ- 


ed, anywhere meet the two main argu- 
ments on which we have rested the is- 
sue, unless the scanty collection of par- 
allel passages within the dialogues in 
Appendix B is to be regarded as an an- 


swer to our condemnation of the epis- 


tles for excess of Platonic reminiscence. 

His introduction gives a _ sufficient, 
though incomplete and narrowly techni- 
cal, history of the “literature” of the 
controversy. It concludes with his own 
chief origina] contribution to the 
ject. Roeder, on the basis of the tabu- 
lation of 246 “rare Platonic words” oc- 
curring in the epistles, had affirmed a 


sub- 


“general lexical affinity’ between the 
epistles as a whole and Plato's later 
writings. Mr. MHackforth reduces 


Roeder’s list from 246 to 126 by tables 
constructed from the special lexica for 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, the other orators, and Aris- 
totle. Within this group of 126 he 
establishes a list of 38 “special words’ 
occurring in Plato only in the later 
dialogues, and by the use of these two 
lists he finds that the lexical affinities 
with these dialogues of the epistles 
which he accepts are a few per cent. 
higher than those of the epistles which 
he rejects. This is an interesting illus- 
tration of the law that every “style-sta- 
tistical” investigation only imposes a 
more laborious task on the next inquir- 
er. We are unable to see,that it proves 
anything And Mr. Hackforth’'s 
English common-sense constrains him 
to “face the fact’ that no amount of 
affinity can afford conclusive proof of 
Platonic authorship. It can only indi- 
cate that the letters in question “either 
are the works of Plato, or the Forger 
has been very skilful’—even so, more 
skilful, that is, than the forger of other 
letters, a conclusion with which we 
have no quarrel. 


else. 


The Loss of Normandy (1189-1204): 
Studies in the History of the Angevin 
Empire. By F. M. Powicke, 
Manchester: University Press; 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
net. 


New 


$5 


In the general history of European 
politics the Normans of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries hold a position 
of no small importance. As conquerors 
they made their influence felt from Ire- 
land to the Mediterranean; as organ- 
izers they established in England and 
in Sicily the first modern states in 
Western Europe, both well in advance 
of their contemporaries in economic and 
military strength and in the precocious 
vigor of their fiscal and administrative 
systems. While the dominant element in 
these countries was Norman and ruled 
with all the stern masterfulness of the 
Norman character, it was quick to as- 
similate and transmit the culture and 
institutions of others, and much of the 


M.A. | 


significance of the Normans lies 
their work as intermediaries. Whatever 
their Scandinavian inheritance may 
have been, it is now well understood 
that the conquerors of England had be- 
come Frenchmen long before the Bat- 
tle of Hastings, and the significance of 
the Conquest lies largely in the connec- 
tions then established with the culture 
and law of northern France, a fact of 
which the English Mnguage is a peren- 
nial reminder. 

Oddly enough, Normandy, 
on its institutional 
little attention from English historians, 
to admit the 
institu 
the 
ry 


the 


especially 


side, has received 


have been slow Con 
tinental origin 
tions like the 
larger implications of 


elaborate 


who 
fundamental 
and to 
Norman hist 
of 
more than 
written with lit- 
of underlying 
of the 
with 
with 
have 


of 
jury grasp 
“History 

little 


Freeman's 
Norman Conquest” is 
a political narrative, 
tle real understanding 
conditions on either 
nel; his “big Sicily” 
Greeks, his “little 

Romans. French 
more, but their special studies have gen- 
erally failed to make clear the interna- 
tional relations of their subject. The 
truth is that the history of Normandy 
is a difficult field of study, largely be- 
cause of the paucity of original mate- 
rial. 
day 


Chan- 
the 
the 

done 


side 
ends 
Sicily” 


scholars 


There is no parallel to the Domes- 
or the Anglo-Saxon law- 
books, and the scattered of 
the exchequer rolls make a sorry show- 


survey 
fragments 


ing as compared with the pipe rolls 
and the legal treatises of Plantagenet 
England. The ore does not lie on the 


surface, and requires patient and even 
ingenious search. 

circumstances a work 
Pow icke’s, 
various spe 


Under these 


like already fore- 


articles, 


Professor 
by 
deserves a warm welcome. 
subject broadly, is abreast of recent in- 
vestigation, both in France and Eng- 


shadowed ial 


He sees his 


|land, and writes with point and vigor. 


Although the events of the reigns of 
Richard and John occupy five chapters, 
the book is not so much a narrative of 
the separation of Normandy from Eng- 
land, as a series of studies concerning 
the Angevin empire, viewed as the most 
advanced and self-sufficient country in 
Europe during the early the 
thirteenth century, and illus 
trating in an especial degree the char- 
acteristics of a medigwval state. There 
are here set forth for the first time, at 
least in English, the geographical basis 
of the wide-reaching empire of Henry 
II and his sons, the common elements 
in its administration, and the nature of 
the ducal government in Normandy, the 
empire's origin and The 
lapse of Angevin power is then traced 
through the campaigns of Richard and 
John to the organization of the newly 
acquired domains by Philip Augustus, 
while the appendix throws light on the 


years ol 


as thus 


centre. col- 


in’ 


vexed question of the condemnation of 
John by the court of peers. The 
original part of the work probably 
the portion which the 
in Normandy to illustrate the workings 


most 
is 


uses operations 


of a mediwval state in time of war 
Based on the exchequer rolls of 1180 
1203 and the chancery enrolments of 


John's early years, these chapters show 


forth the concrete detail of military and 


fiscal affairs as we could never learn it 
from the chroniclers We see how in 
Normandy, a land of chittellenies rath 
er than of shires, the ducal castle and 
its adjacent demesne were the real unit 
of administration, and we get a vivid 
notion of castle life in peace and in 
war We can follow item by item the 
many thousand pounds which went to 
the making of Chateau Gaillard, wher 


the knowledge ot 


which he had zg 


Richard utilized 
Syrian fortifications iin 
ed on at 
their work the Saracen mercenaries and 


his crusade, and we can see 


Frankish artillerymen whom he brought 


back from the East. The same invalua 
ble sources show us the reckless 
finance of an age which knew no bud 
get and was just discovering how easy 
it was to borrow 

On the results of the Norman wars 
Professor Powicke can hardly be ex 
pected to say anything very new The 
division of the baronage, here traced 
out in an appendix of much Interest to 
genealogists, formed the law of treason 
and the law of aliens; the loss of th 
continental domains developed English 
nationality and prepared the way for 
the Great Charter. For France the great 
fact was, of course, its geographical 
unification and the enlargement of the 
royal power. Some direct influence was 


probably exerted by the more advanced 


and more highly 
system upon the judicial and fiscal de 


centralized Norman 
partments of the Capetian government 
but the exact process is not yet under- 
stood, and the problem is not here rais- 
ed. The important thing is to “remind 
ourselves that the 
came French they did a great deal more 


when Normans be 
than bring their national epic to a close 
They permitted the English once more 
to become a nation, and they established 
the French state for all time.” A great 
people can hardly ask a more glorious 
end for its history. 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull. 
ace White. Boston: Houghton 
Co. $3 net. 

The life of offers 
some difficulties for the biographer. His 
long career in Congress can, of cours 
be traced with through vari 
ous series cf official documents. Outside 
of his public utterances, however, 
the record of his public activities, ma 
terial of a personal nature is scanty. 
the several letters preserved 


By Her 
Mifflin 


Lyman Trumbull 


accuracy 


and 


thousand 
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among his papers, and now in the Li 
rary ( Congress, nearly all are the 
rk of his correspondents; for of his 
n letters he rarely kept copies, and 
few of value seem to have been preser 
i by his friends. On the other hand 
rrumbull’s career identified hin 0 
losely with epoch-making events in our 
national history, that the biographer 
who essays to give an adequate account 
of influence or achievements must 
either narrate much history of a gene! 
al rather than personal nature, or els 
assume that the reader himself knows 
that history exceptionally well Opin 
ions will differ regarding the meti:ed 
which Mr. White has pursued. He has 
certainly written a good many vages in 
vhich Trumbull does not appear at all, 
and his use of the Trumbull letters sug 
gests that the importance of the collec- 
tion may not be in proportion to its 
bulk; but he at least makes clear 
throughout the part which Trumbull 
played, and adds to American political 
biography a notable and welcome con 
tribution. 
Trumbull rise to national promi 
nence was rapid From the moment 
en, In 1855, he entered Congress as a 
Senator from Illinois the course of 
events brought him into opposition to 
t lavery forces and to Douglas;, hi 
nior colleague; and although hy is 


vith Douglas in opposing the Le 


compton Constitution, he had no sympa 


thy whatever for Douglas's attitude of 
differen to the ultimate fate of slav- 
! tself H speech in opposition to 
t Crittenden compromise was one of 
t trongest which that futile proposi 
tion elicited On the other hand, his 
dship for Lincoln did not blind 
to Lincoln's subserviency to politi 
, ! t or to the weaknesses of 
’ milit policy Of the Cam 
indal, an ineradicable blot on 
! Administration, and of the 
itruthfuln of Lincoln in 
itt of t ippointment of Har 
to th Portuguese mission, Mr 

\W @ { ‘ an account which spas 
neit I coln nor Seward Very in 
t t t Trumbull’s own a 
nt of h isit to Bull Run, and of 
t panic and stampede of the Union 
| rhe treatment of a telegram 
Prot ill nt to his wife on 
«, ISOl, is a vivid reminder cf the 
( ou vays of military censorship 
Trumbull ro The battle resulted 
unfavorably to our cause What Mra 
Trumbull received read: “I came from 
near the battlefield last night It was 

1 desperately bloody fight 

Of the important measures’ which 
Trumbull had large share in framing, 
the first was the Confiscation Act of Au- 
gust 6, 1861 Mr. White is in error in 
saying, in his first mention of the act 
(p. 168), that it “did not confiscate any 


other than slave unless he 


property, 


‘The n 


N atio 
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actual effect of the act 
for the first sec- 


has in mind the 
rather than its terms; 
tion of the act expressly provides for 
of all 


purposes. 


property used 
The pro 


later 


the confiscation 
for insurrectionary 
summarized 


oc- 


visions are correctly 
(p inadvertence 


I 173). <A similar 
curs in the discussion of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation (p. 222). Mr. White 
writes: 

Moreover, if the President had legal au- 
thority to issue the proclamation, then he, 
or a successor in office, could revoke it 

The proclamation did not purport 
to rest upon any constitutional power, but 
upon war powers solely 
The first of these statements implies, 


apparently, that the President could by) 


proclamation reinslave those whom by 


proclamation he had set free: a doc- 
trine directly opposed to the famous 
ruling decision of Lord Mansfield in 
the Somerset case. The second state- 


ment is true, in a sense, of the prelim- 
inary proclamation of September, 1862; 


but the Emancipation Proclamation it- 
self, of January 1, 1863—the only one, 
of course, which actually had effect— 


affirms that the action of the President 
by the Constitution upon 
military necessity.” 

The Freedmen's 
Rights bills 
Trumbull’s work; 
failed to 
latter, though vetoed 
The veto of the Civil bill 
for Trumbull, the parting of the 
Hitherto he had supported Johnson, but 
the of President seemed to 
him endanger the freedom of the 
he not only devoted him- 
self to passing the bill over the veto, 
but in the Congressional campaign of 
1866 was the leading figure on the Re- 
publican (pp. 273, 277). His au- 
thorship of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
in in of itself have 
made him a national figure, and he did 


is ‘“‘warranted 


Bureau and Civil 
were also largely 
while the former 


of 1866 
and 
pass over Johnson's veto, 
law. 


was, 


also, became 
Rights 
ways. 
action the 
to 


negroes, and 


side 


force 1865, would 


not intend that the results which the 
amendment had achieved, or the pow- 
ers of enforcement which he believed 
had been secured to Congress under its 
second section, should be put in jeo- 
pardy. Yet he was no blind follower of 
his party, and in the impeachment of 
Johnson he met the supreme test of 
courage by voting, with six other Re- 


publicans, for acquittal. 


Of the more conspicuous events of 
Trumbull’s subsequent career—his oppo- 
sition to the Ku Klux act, his insist- 


ence upon the investigation of the scan- 


dals of Grant's Administration, his 
share in the Liberal Republican move- 
ment of 1872, and his appearance as 


one of the counsel for Tilden in 1877 

Mr. White gives a circumstantial and 
sympathetic account. No recent book of 
American political biography has had 
the advantage of such intimate personal 
contact by the author with the events 


the | 


| and personages described. In the long 
| list of writings through which Mr. 
| White has recorded or interpreted the 
| history of his time, this his latest book 
| will hold, we are confident, a notable 
place. 





The Principles of Judicial Proof. By 
John Henry Wigmore. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $6 net. 


If any one is entitled to try an experi- 
ment in teaching the law of evidence, it 
is the author, or, as he modestly styles 
himself, the compiler, of this book. He 
has studied this branch of the law long 
and thoroughly. He has taught it many 
years. He has published a monumental 
treatise, under the title of “A System 
of Evidence in Trials at Common Law,” 
and has compiled a huge collection of 
cases on evidence for classroom use. Yet 
whether any one is entitled to try the 
experiment made in this volume is a 
question upon which teachers and stu- 
dents of law will differ. Evidence is a 
topic which every member of a law- 
school class feels that he must study, 
even when it is not a prescribed course 
in the curriculum. It generally is, and 
ought always to be, a major course, in 
point of time allotment. If an entirely 
novel addition is to be made to this 
course it must obtain a still larger allot- 
ment of time at the expense of other 
| courses, or the time heretofore given to 
| the topic as now taught must be short- 





| ened. 

Even Professor Wigmore is not very 
|eonfident that his experiment will be 
|successful. While he does not hesitate 
|}to assert that “there must be a proba- 
ltive science,” he admits that “the 
‘science may as yet be imperfectly formu- 
| lated or even incapable of formulation.” 
‘If it is incapable of formulation, ought 
|the entire body of law students to be 
|forced to buy an expensive law book, 
| and spend one-quarter of the time avail- 
lable for an important topic in the chase 
of what may turn out to be an ignis 
fatuus? 

Again, granting that the experiment 
is justifiable, the further question arises, 
ought it to be made as a preliminary to 
the course in evidence or as a supple- 
ment to it? Now, the object of the ex- 
periment is to train the advocate in the 
art of “contentious persuasion,” and to 
train the judge in the correct applica- 
tion of the scientific principles of judi- 
cial proof. But, unless the existing rules 
governing the admissibility of evidence 
are to be ignored, or to be subjected to 
radical modifications, it should seem 
that a knowledge of those rules should 
precede a study of the present volume. 
An advocate does not enter upon his 
task of persuading the jury or the court, 
nor, does a judge render a decision, un- 
til the evidence is all in. And what evi- 
dence is in must always depend upon 





the rules of admissibility. Unless, 
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therefore, this experimental study 
the science of proof has for one of its 
main purposes the abrogation or radical 
modification of the existing rules of ad- 
missibility, it ought, we submit, to sup- 
plement the present course in evidence. 
An examination of the material re- 
printed in the volume before us leads 
to the same Part iii, the 
author assures us, “represents the ulti- 
mate and most difficult aspect of the 
principles of proof’; namely, the method 
of solving a complex mass of evidence 
in contentious litigation, of determining 
why “a total mass of evidence does or 
should persuade us to a given conclu 
sion.”” But every case which is reprint- 
ed in this part of the volume, as a pro- 
blem for the student’s consideration, fur- 
nishes only the evidence which 
deemed admissible under existing rules. 
The problem presented is not how the 
case ought to have been tried; not what 
evidence ought to have been admitted, 
but, after all the witnesses had been ex- 
amined and all rulings upon the admis- 
sibility of evidence had been made, what 
should have been the decision of the 
jurors, or of the court, if the scientific 
of properly ap- 


conclusion. 


was 


principles proof were 
plied. 

A course in which such problems are 
to be dealt with ought to supplement, 
not to precede, the ordinary course in 
evidence. If Professor Wigmore’s exper- 
iment were made with a select class of 
graduate students while actively engag 
ed in legal practice, it would be extreme- 
its results would be 


ly interesting, and 


valuable. 


Notes 


Holt will bring out next week I. M. Ru 
binow’s “Social Insurance,” and “Statis 
tical Averages,” by Frank Zizek. 

On Friday Putnams issue “The Old Bos 
ton Post Road,” by Stephen Jenkins; “My 
Beloved South,” by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor 
an illustrated edition of Thomas Hardy's 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” and “Me- 
moirs of Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchers 
M.P., by Algar Labouchere Thorold 

Longmans, Green & Company have in 
preparation: “Royal Spain of To-day,” 


by Tryphosa Bates Batcheller; “Lord Lyons 


a Record of British Diplomacy,” two vol 
umes, by Lord Newton; “Life and Letters 
of George Villiers, Fourth Earl of Claren 
don,” two volumes, by Sir Herbert Max 
well; “The Life of WilNam Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham,” two volumes, by Basil Wil 
liams; “My Art and My Friends,” th 
reminiscences of Sir Frederic H. Cowen; 
“Shakespeare's Stories,”” by Constance and 
Mary Maud; “Clio, a Muse, and Other Es 
says, Literary and Pedestrian,” by G. M 
Trevelyan; “English Prose, a Series of Re 
lated Essays for the Discussion and Prac 
tice of the Art of Writing,” selected and 
edited by F. W. Roe and G. R. Elliott 


“The Vices of Virtues and Other Vagaries,” 
by the author of “The Life Prig”’ 
“The Development of English in 
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After a few and inade 


hapters of the 


perfunctory juate 


Bulgarian ple and their 


[pe 


this, is the conception of the over soul and 


dinand and his People” (Stokes), gives a’ 
useful and entertaining account of the per-| 


sonality of the present ruler of Bulgaria) 


and a narrative of the chief events of his 
reign. The tone is that of mild panegyric; | 
the author constantly praises the tactful, 


patient, and persistent policy by means of} 
Ferdinand himself from the 
of tributary Turkey, | 
unrecognized the Powers of 
to that of an independent monarch, 
the head of a powerful army and the lead- 


which raised 


position a prince to 


and 


by great 


“urope 


ing spirit in the victorious Balkan alliance 
The climax of Ferdinand’s career was the 
capture of Adrianople on March 28, 1913. 
Soon after that date this volume was ap- 


parently completed Its story of progress, 


prosperity, and triumph reads strangely at 


t and 


Bulgaria, weak 
1 of all 
victories The only hint 
Mr. MacDonald's book 


‘The 


the presen? time, when 


exhausted, has been strippe nearly 


fruits of her 


f coming disaster in 
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mcluding sentence 


which, it was hoped, would develop into 
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the 


the 
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made 
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that 
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In the present taste for horror our dra- 


matists sources for 


popular 
Sto- 


may discover 
M. 
the 


translated 


“Strange 
(Houghton 
Their 
not 


plays in Georges Soulié’s 


from Lodge of Leisures’ 
Mifflin), the 
author lived in the seventeenth century- 


ries 


from Chinese. 


the eighteenth, as the translator informs us 


and occupies a position as a stylist and 
raconteur somewhat resembling La Fon- 
taine’s in France. M. Soulié does not tell 
us in his introduction that about half of 


the tales of the “Liao Chali’ collection, from 
he twenty-five 
translated 
Giles 
from 


has selected were 
thirty-three 
the 


Chinese 


which 


years ago by Pro- 
title of 


Studio.” 


“Strange 
He 
translated them, 


fessor under 
has 
“it 
being “for a 
Westerner to retain all the 'ong and useless 
talking, all the that Chinese 
writing and Chinese taste are equally fond 
of.” the hand, it added 
that the art of the Chinese story-teller lies 
largely in his of metaphor and 
his leisurely approach to a climax that 
fragment of remain 
in a careful translation evaporates entirely 
ir paraphrase. There are, however, some 
pleasant conceits to be found in these weird 


Stories a 


epitomized rather than 


impossible,” in his opinion, 


repetitions 


On other must be 


so wealth 
in 
the which 


charm may 


tales, such as that of the man who be- 
came so friendly with a judge from the 
under world as to get from him a new 
heart (the seat of intelligence) and pro- 
cure a comely face for his wife. For the 
most part the themes deal with Taoist 


devilry, ghosts, vampires, and the like; but 
from all of them one gains glimpses of the 
daily life and ideas of the which | 
seldom appear in books written about them 
foreigners. The Buddhist theory of me- 
tempsychosis offers range 


Chinese 


by 


u to the imag- 
ination that rather staggers the Western! 

i 
it 


to 


complications | 
Besides 


though 
alluring 


presents 


the 


mind, 


highly Oriental 


the under after death, the former | 
ranging through the universe and assuming 


the latter able to animate | 


soul 


various shapes, 
the corpse and work havoc among human | 
} On the 
the 


the accepted conven- 
startling 


eings whole 


tions allow story-teller more 


It is all | history, Mr. John.MacDonald, in “Czar Fer-| situations and greater variety of interest 


than can be found within the limits of real- 
ism imposed by custom upon the fiction of 
the West. 

The pleasantest thing about Mr. C. S. Ol- 
cott’s “Country of Sir Walter Scott” 
(Houghton Mifflin) is the feeling that any- 
body, and anybody’s wife, can in these 
troubled days be so deep in the lore of the 
magician whose spell for so many has 
been broken by more modern appeals to the 
emotions. In preparation for his pilgrim- 
age Mr. Olcott made a careful study of all 
Scott's poems and novels, and in following 
him on his tour thrpugh Scotland and Eng- 
land one has the assurance of being in the 
of a well-informed guide. A good 
deal of human interest is mingled with the 
description of places, and the photographic 
illustrations are well taken and clearly re- 
The book can recommended 
as a good one in its kind. 


hands 


produced. be 


To follow the winding of the 
seine in a trim little steam yacht must be 
and restful way of spending a 
Sir Edward Thorpe gives an ac- 
ount of such a journey in “The Seine from 
to (Macmillan). Two open- 
ing chapters, dealing with The Hydrogra- 
phy of the Seine and The 
Waterway, interesting in themselves 
be of considerable value 
not inoculated with the 
cared to emulate the author's 
Excellent sectional 
are appended, and 
careful information 
locks, anchorage, 
Sir Edward's de- 
charming towns and vil- 
by which the 
and readable, 


course 


1 pleasant 
holiday 
Paris” 


savre 


Seine as a 
are 
ind would 
vanderer, 
who 
sensible example. 

charts the river 
throughout there 
concerning lights, 
other nautical matters. 
scription of the 


castles 


to any 
speed 


virus, 


of 
is 
and 


and 
is sympathetic 
but one who Mr. Percy Dearmer 
through the “Highways and Byways” of 
Normandy does so inevitably haud passibus 
“The relief” in the way of 
little adventures that happened to the par- 
ty on the yacht does not impress the can- 
did stranger as particularly uproarious, 
and, the book is intended for gen- 
eral circulation, these touches might have 
been omitted without eclipsing the gayety 
of nations. 


lages, abbeys, 


ene flows, 


follows 


quis. “comic 


since 


In “With the Russian Pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem” (Macmillan), Mr. Stephen Graham 
writes with full sympathy for the point of 
view of the devout, simple-minded, credu- 
lous peasants whose companion he became 
on the trip by boat from Constantinople 


to Jaffa and thence on foot to the holy 
places. He does not share their faith in 
the coarse frauds shown to them, but ad- 
mires the spirit behind it: for him “true 
religion takes its rise out of mystery, 
and not out of miracle” (p. 286). He is 


not seriously repelled even by the “gos- 
pel of stupidity” preached by the strange 
fanatic monk, Father Yevgeny, on board 
the crowded, filthy pilgrim vessel. His tone 
throughout the book is indicated by the 
opening words of his preface: “The Jour- 
ney of the Russian peasants to Jerusalem 
has never been described before in any lan- 
guage, not even in Russian. Yet it is the 
most significant thing in the Russian life 
of to-day. In the story lies a great na- 
tional epic.” With a genuinely success- 
ful effort to catch the spirit of the most 
unintellectual among the great Christian 
churches, Mr. Graham unites a winning 
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literary style. “Dear old Dyadya” and Fine Arts; Delbriick utilizes several other, instructions, for his instructions were vague 
“Abraham, the Eternal Pilgrim” are living statues and busts in American collections, and scanty enough to leave him pretty 
figures in his book, whether or not the and the Copenhagen Glyptothek gives him) much to his own discretion: or that his 
reader shares the author’s opinion of them. | some of his handsomest subjects. Of special | accounts were in confusion, for his transac 
The description of the baptism in the interest or beauty are the Teje and Ame- tions were of necessity devious. and he had 
Jordan is masterly in its quiet, dignified | nophis II of Berlin; the Turin Rameses| no time to put his papers im order when 
feeling, coupled with a frank recognition II; the Takuschit at Athens; the Boston) recalled by Congress: or that he was b 
of the external grotesqueness of the scene.) Menander; the Harvard Amastris (?); sev-/ lieved to have used his office for private 
The volume is illustrated with excellent/eral busts of stylish Roman ladies, and/| gain or to have accepted later an English 
photographs taken by the author. three or four painted portraits. The last) bribe, for his long years of poverty nega 

In the six neat octavo volumes of their five plates are beautiful facsimiles of Greek | tive such an assumption What brought 
series of “Tabul# in Usum Scholarum.” and Roman portraits on gems and coins; | upon him obloquy and contempt was the 
soon to be followed by others, Mar- the cameos are particularly remarkable. fact that, in a moment of disappoint 
cus & Weber, of Bonn, make it possible for| The twenty-five pages of bibliography ™®®t. despondency, and chagrin, he lost 
every one interested in Greece, Rome, and | which follow the one hundred and sixty-five, {!th in the American cause and wrote 
medieval and Renaissance Europe to form | pages of text in the “Life and Writings of '" ‘vor of reconciliation with Great Brit 
bis own library of facsimiles. At a cost of |Maurice Maeterlinck,” by Jethro Bithell, ®!" For that, far removed as it might 
six marks per volume (except for No. 6)| are quite correct in their suggestion that | ‘Tom treason, there was no forgiveness 
cne can possess the cream of the great col-|the virtue of the text itself is mainly) M® Clark’s defence is that Deane’s dis 
lections which are too expensive for even| bibliographical. The author shows a cred-|°UTasement, and his weakness in yield 
most college libraries. The publishers and /jtably wide acquaintance with recent ing to it, were not greater than Elijah’s, or 
editors are to be congratulated on the| French, Belgian, and German works, but| 20%" the Baptist’s, or Savonarola’s, or Je 
excellent quality of the reproductions, the! with the indications of the whereabouts of | Teme of Prague’s, or Luther's. We cannot 
judicious choice of subjects, and the high} yerious books and articles in these lan-| ‘ink the argument convincing, even when 
standard of the accompanying letter-press | ¢:ages and in English, his capacity for supported by such startling illustrations 
and bibliographies. In Vol. I, the editors rvice is virtually exhausted. The criti- Grimmelshausen’s “Simplicissimus” is on 
ave drawn upon the Greek MSS. of the|/cism is the embarrassed and haphazard! of the most remarkable books produced in 
Vatican for a connected series of fac-| criticism of the unpracticed man, unfur- Germany in the seventeenth century lt 
similes beginning with the Codex Vaticanus | nished either with vivid personal impres- is now for the first time translated into 
(one of the oldest Bible MSS.), and the ven-| sions or with any fixed method in the ap- English (Dutton) The translator, or ed 
erable Dio Cassius, and terminating With) )ropriation and assimilation of materials itor, who signs himself A. T. S. G., 1 
several dated MSS. of the Renaissance. | cupplied by others Some of the judg-|veals in the preface singular views as to 
South Italian monasteries are well repre-| ments are naive One may respect the/the history of German Niterature, saying 
sented. Vol. II forms an admirable intro- | pea) imaginative power exhibited in works for example, that there is little reflecting 
duction to the new science of papyrology. | like “Les Aveugles” and “L’Intruse,” and the spirit of the German people “to be dis 
It includes the oldest literary papyrus, | vot pe surprised to see them brandished| covered in the prose romances which ap 
Timotheus’s “Persians,” and the marriage | over Lessing’s head in triumphant refuta peared between the time of Grimmelshausen 
contract of 311 B. c.; the only original yet ¢jon of his dictum that no man can write| and that of Jean Paul Richter But the 
ciscovered of an Egyptian Governor's edict; |, gooq tragedy before thirty. For these| influence of the latter was completely swept 
several ostraca; a good wax tablet; th deficiencies in matter the style offers|away in the torrent of idealism by which 
eldest fragment of a parchment codex of | eagre compensations. The author, who} the fictions of the idolized Goethe and his 
any Greek classic; a leaf of Euripides’s lost |j. nothing if not contemporaneous, feels followers were characterized, and his 
“Cretans,” of the second century of OUr/tne full constraint of the modern obliga-| mestic realism has only of late made Its 
era; and many dated business documents | tion to pe easy, and the injection of so-| reappearance in disquieting and sordid 
and letters, with several literary frag ciable parentheses into sentences not too forms.” What is said of Grimmelshausen 
ments, especially of Homer. shapely at the outset is carried out with|{s true enough. though it takes no account 
Vol. III begins with reproductions of five | unflinching perseverance. What the cult of| of German scholarship since 187 The im 
Virgil MSS. and of the Bembine Terence | ‘ividness has in store for us when it shall! portant matter is, however, that ¢ tra 
Among the other MSS. may be specially |"#Y¢ Wrought its pure and perfect work’ lation, in somewhat archaic but fluent I 
mentioned the famous palimpsest of Cic-|*™0"S its less enlightened votaries may/ lish, is accurate and idiomati rhe pul 
ero’s “De Republica,” the Lateran Livy, ee ee oe ae “ a 2 oa — = base 
the Latin-Arabic New Testament fragment Sect: tenn ensiatin ted te the a a <te ’ reat Dromssar-< a pleasal 1g 8 ion oO 
of Sigiienza, and interesting Humanistic ‘ sngpote Oo She probiem S| previous generations 

that he makes the two women love each 

MSS. from 800 on. Almost all are accurate- v With “Dante and the Mysti (Dutton) 
ly dated. No. IV is especially valuable other 6 well os the man they sandwich . : — » x er . 
. . . (Published by Walter Scott.) Mr. E. G. Gardner adds another excel 
The early inscriptions, from the Lapis Ni lent study to those he has already devoted 
ger on, are well represented. The bulk of Pass = to be regretted that George L to the great Italian poet-apostic. In thi 

the plates reproduce the walls of the Gal- | Clark’s “Silas Deane: A Connecticut Lead- 

leria Lapidaria of the Vatican; the re-/|er in the American Revolution” (Putnam) Seek Re surveys Che writings of the carly 
viewer has for years used his own photo-| should not have been written with less; Christian and medi@val mystics, from St 
graphs of these very inscriptions for class- | partisan fervor and more scholarly thor-| Augustine and Dionysius to Ubertino da 
room instruction, and found them most sat-| oughness. Mr. Clark appears to have used| Casale and the Mechthilds of Magdeburg 
isfactory material. Among the other plates | the well-known printed collections of Deane| and Hackeborn, and cites their many an 
are two of the ancient map of Rome, the/ papers and a few other standard works;! ticipations of essential doctrin¢ ind par 

Forma Urbis; the famous Damasus inscrip-| but the particular sources of extracts and) ticular conceptions of the “Divine Com 
tion, and fourteen of medieval and Re-/| statements of fact are nowhere indicated | edy.” The quotations have for the most 
naissance inscriptions, largely dated; sev-| and the documents are in many cases s0| part been adduced before, but they hav 
eral are of interest to the art student, par-| carelessly and inaccurately quoted as to| never before been brought into a collection 
ticularly the beautiful photograph of the! throw doubt upon the quality of the entire) so well ordered and so illuminating. M:« 

tomb of Nicholas V. Vol. V contains spec-| work. Of the main facts of Deane’s life,| di@val mysticism takes two principal 
imens of the handwriting of Erasmus,| Mr. Clark gives a readable account, though! forms. One Is the religious experience de 

Pirkheimer, Luther, Melanchthon, Zwin-|one marred by frequent inelegance of lan-| scribed by St. Catherine of Siena, known as 
gli, Calvin, and a host of other distin- | guage and occasional repetition. His heat-|the spiritual espousals of the soul with 
guished men of the sixteenth century—in-| ed partisanship, however, joined to sneers| Christ. The other is an Intellectual anticl 
Cispensable to the student of the history! at those of Deane’s contemporaries who! pation of the vision of the Divine Essenc: 
and literature of that period. Vol. VI is| distrusted or opposed him, overtops the! ae in the momentum intelligentioa after 
the most profusely and beautifully illus-| mark, and will do little more, we fear,| which St. Augustine and St. Monica sighed 
trated of the Tabulm, and of great general| than confirm the opinions of such as are| Dante's mysticism is for the most part of 
interest. The plates open with the Gizeh | already convinced. The crucial test of; the latter type, but his sympathy with th« 
vortrait statues in the Boston Museum of’ Deane’s career is not that he exceeded his’ experiences of emotional mysticiem is none 








les astro! il onstant. Several of Mr. 
(Gardner's own izgzestions are very inter 
ting The co of the first Irferno is, 
! think Richard of St. Victor's moun 
in of the knowledge of self. On the basis 
Richard interpretation of Leah, Mr 
{ ugEz that Matelda is affectio 
ina inspiratione inflammata, ad normam 
in j t" nel One of the 
! ntain a pa 1m from the 
] Cel i , Thomas of Sulmona, 
h it is related that Celestine, when 
it j ifter the oran rifiuto, 
ra lous! recognized by all the 
net. This give 1 new 
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mann ha idently read the authori 
! id making herself familiar with 
Florentine vironment of the second 
half of the ixteenth century She writes 
for fairly intelligent readers, not for spe- 
ilist ind, except for the occasional use 
f t itrical expressions she refrains 
ym fine writing Of the astonishing in 
terest of Bianca's areer, Wwe need not 
ik 
ye 
science 
ro their History of the Sciences series, 
Henry Holt & Co add this week “The 
History of Psychology,” in two volumes, by 
Janne Mark Baldwin 
An addition to the rapidly growing litera 
ture on economic geography has been made 
Prof. J. Russell Smith with a large vol 
ime entitled Industrial and Commercial 
(leography (Holt) This book has been In 
preparation for a considerable time, and its 
ippearance has been awaited with interest 
by many geographer and economists 
throughout thi eountry The author has 
followed the lead of earlier writers within 
the ime fleld in undertaking to Interpret 
the earth In ite relation to man. Particular 
haal however, | placed upon the eco 
j wetiviti of man himeelf rather than 
t! natural features of the earth which 
titute hi I ical environment rhe 
thor int of view ta well illustrated tn 
tot y nt that tl book deal with hu 
" tivitl is affected by the earth, rath 
thar ith irt of the earth as they 
fect human tivith The work tia di 
led into tw distinct parts, as suggested 
! th mpound title rwo-thirds of the 
lun j oncerned with a rather detailed 
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discussion, supplemented by numerous; phone, having introduced the latter in Eng- 


charts and diagrams, of the world’s prin-| land. In the early eighties he also began 
cipal industries Here are included not/| experiments with wireless, and it was 
only those industries which arise from the | through his support that Marconi was en- 
cultivation of the soil, grazing, lumbering,| abled to build up his system in England. 
mining, and fishing, but also the numerous) Sir William Preece collaborated with va- 


Imes of manufacture associated with chem-| rious friends on telephonic and telegraphic 


icals, machinery, and shipping. No attempt) manuals. 
has been made to arrange the material by Alfred Russel Wallace, an appreciation of 
regions or even by political divisions, as whose scientific achievements is given on 
has been the custom of many earlier writ-)| another page, died in London on Friday, 
ers. On the contrary, each industry, al-';, nis ninety-first year. He was born at 
though it portrays, at least to a limited) (:.. jn Monmouthshire, and after studying 
extent, the trade activities of the separate| .; the Hertford Grammar School, he be- 
countries, is treated as a unit irrespective! jane a surveyor and architect. He was 
of its predominance in any particular coun- engaged in scientific expeditions to the 
try. In a word, the subject has been ap-/ ,,420n and to the Malay archipelago; in 
roached from the monographic rather than 1886-1887 he lectured in America. His pub- 
| from the geographic standpoint. |lished works include: “Travels on the Ama- 
lhe ond part of Professor Smith’s book| zon,” “Palm Trees of the Amazon,” “The 
is given over to a discussion of the com-!| Malay Archipelago,” “Natural Selection,” 
merce of the world, and is largely descrip-| ‘Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,” “The 
tir Here the author seems to have drawn| Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
rather freely at times upon his earlier! “Tropical Nature,” “Australasia,” “Island 
works, entitled “The Organization of Ocean, Life,” “Land Nationalization,” “Bad Times,” 
Commerce” and “The Ocean Carrier.” The| “Darwinism,” “Vaccination a Delusion,” 
world’s principal trade routes are de-| “The Wonderful Century: Its Successes and 
cribed and the volume of commerce that! Failures,” “Studies, Scientific and Social,” 
traverses them is considered. Furthermore,| “Man’s Place in the Universe,” “My Life,” 
an attempt is made to explain the causes,| “Is Mars Habitable?” “The World of Life,” 
mainly geographic and economic, which have| and “Social Environment and Moral Prog- 
given rise to the great shipping centres of | ress,” the last-named having been published 
the continents. And, finally, the influence of| so late as last year. 
geographic factors upon the commerce ial) 
policies of nations is discussed. For the | aes 
use of those readers who desire a fuller} i 
treatment of the various topics than the} Drama and Musie 


Ir 
jand lived in retirement on his estate at| tative 


general plan of the book would admit, there | 


has been included a list of references at the/ 
| Plays by Bigrnstjerne Bigrnson. Trans- 


lated from the Norwegian with an In- 


close 


of the chapters. 


} 
well-known 


Dr. Charles McBurney, the : res . 
. : | troduction by Edwin Bjérkman. New 
New York surgeon, died suddenly at the o 3 E _e = 
: York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

home of his sister in Brookline, Mass., on} t 

|} net. 

Friday; this was scarcely a week after) 

his return from a hunting trip in Maine.| The plays of Bjgrnson deservean Eng- 


version as complete and authori- 
as Mr. Archer’s Ibsen. Mr. 
Stockbridge, Mass. He was born in Rox-| Bjérkman, neither in’ his choice of 
bury, Mass., in 1845, received his A.B. from | plays nor in the quality of his transla- 


late years he had been in broken health| lish 


Harvard in 1866, in 1869 the A.M., and the} tions, has made an attempt to begin 
following year po | Core of M.D. ay soch @ tok He has chosen “En 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. | st ale a 

In this college, after being an assistant | Hanske (“A Gauntlet”), which has 
and lecturer, he became in 1889 professor | been put into English at least three 


|of surgery: from 1892 to 1907 he was pro-| times before, most recently by Mr. Far- 


fessor 


of clinical surgery, and then was|quharson Sharp, for the volume pub- 
made emeritus professor. It was particu-|lished in Everyman’s Library; “Over 
larly in hospital work that Dr. McBurney | Eyne,” Part I (“Beyond Our Power”), 
the experience which made 8 which has been translated into English 
eminent as authority in accident | a4 least once before; and “Det ny Sys- 
For thirteen years he on the wend em” (“The New System”), translated 
at Roosevelt Hospital, | 
and through him the private pavilion in| here, we believe, for the first time. The 
West Fifty-ninth Street, directly opposite| irst play is a plea for equality in pur- 
Physicians and Surgeons,| ity between the sexes, the second a 
William J in the futility of religious and 


gained 
80 an 
(280ce8 


consulting surgeon 


of 
the 


the College 


known as Syms Operating) study 


Pavilion, was erected in 1892. Dr. MeBur-| therapeutic hysteria, and the third a 
ney, it will be recalled, was summoned to) revelation of the heroism required for 
attend President McKinley at the time of) 4 guecessful fight against rotten com- 
his assassinatio Among the “dics - P 
— an 1e medical 80-) » orcial morality. It is particularly dis- 
cleties of which the surgeon was a member} : 

. |appointing that the author should not 
or honorary member were those of Edin-| 


| have replaced “En Hanske” by a trans- 


burgh, Paris, Rome, and Constantinople. 
‘lation of the powerful second part of 
Sir William Henry Preece, former engi-| ,, . ” 
Over Evne. 
neer-in-chief and electrician of the Brit- TI , i th 
> 4 : > >» > « 
ish Post Office, died In London on Thursday | 1e volume 5, in ho vt nse, en, Aa 
of last week. Born tn Wales in 1694 and | Promise of a complete English version 
iucated at King’s College, London, he was|f Bj@rnson’s plays. As a matter of 
n authorite on the telegraph and tele-| fact, it is unworthy of Mr. Bjérkman. 
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It seems to have been written in haste; 
at any rate, it contains much English 
familiar only to the hack translator. 
Annoying ignorance of English idioms 
like the following greet the reader on 
almost every page: “Think only” (for 
“Just think of it’); the question, “Have 
you read it?” is answered, “If I have 
read it?”; “It put such courage into 
us, as if we might make the whole 
world over.” “I am thinking of—think- 
ing of—of what our dear daughter is 
made up.” 

With this sort of translation Ameri- 
can readers are, alas! all too familiar. 
In the present case it not only pro- 
duces the usual fatigue and irritation, 
but it also gives a false impression of 
Bjornson. It him 
remote, and orphic, when 
unusually straightforward and 
loquial. English readers will get a 
much better notion of “En Hanske” by 
reading the inaccurate but thoroughly 
idiomatic version of it appearing in 
Everyman's Library. 


makes seem queer, 
he is really 


col- 


The three plays give a fair impres- 
sion of one of the least original 
ments of Bjgérnson’s versatile genius 
his ability to present a study of a so- 
cial problem in a realistic 
play. In both “The New System” and 
“A Gauntlet” he clearly imitated work 
which Ibsen had done immediately be 
fore him. The first was written two 
years after “The Pillars of Society” and 


ele- 


severely 


is dangerously like it in both subject 
and plot. “A Gauntlet,” written after 
“Ghosts,” in a manner infinitely less 
effective than that of Ibsen, demands 


sexual purity of the man. In both of 
these plays Bjornson is flighty and in- 
decisive, largely because he insists on 
preaching the cure for evils that he has 
not taken the time thoroughly to under- 
stand. 

“Beyond Power,” a drama writ 
ten without thought of the stage, is not 


our 


so clearly a play of social comment. It 
is an imaginative account of the self- 
deception of a Pastor Sang, a clergy 


man in a remote part of Norway, who 
believes that can work 
through the power of prolonged trance- 
like prayer. As a reflection of life amid 
the bleak and stern rocl’s of the 
Arctic parts of Norway, the play is im 
pressive. As a criticism of the life 
which it portrays, it remains incoher- 
ent, largely because Bjérnson writes of 
Pastor Sang not with the poise of an 
observer, but with th® enthusiasm of a 
devotee. 

All of these plays are permeated with 
the author’s great energy. Written 
they were with a gusto which is unmis- 
takable even in the translations, they 
give the reader a sense of immense 
moral earnestness confused by its very 
vehemence. Indeed, Bjgrnson, preacher 
as he was and wished to be, talked) 
more effectively through his personal-| 


he miracles 


more 


as 





" ger ; 
ity than through his work. He was 
the man he wished his countrymen to 
be. His life and spirit transcended 


the small intellectual and social condi- 
tions against which he fought. His per- 
sonality was the enthusiasm he wished 
to instil into the cynical and jaded 
pragmatists of his country. For all 
these reasons Bjgrnson was, and always 
will be, of much greater importance to 


Norway than to the rest of the world 
His peasant stories and some of his 
comedies we may continue to read with 
sheer delight. His social dramas we 
shall consult only as students of the 
life of the North. 

Lady Gregory’s “Our Irish Theatre” is 
promised by Holt this week 

The Oxford Shakespeare the complete 
works—has been reissued by the Oxford 
University Press, with th addition of 
forty-nine full-page illustrations, many of 
them in colors. Reproductions hav been 
made of paintings of Shakespearean scenes 
by W. Hamilton, F. Wheatley, Edwin Al 
bey, J F. Rigaud Henrietta Rae R 
Smirke, R. Westall, and others. The edit 
ors have also used W. W. Quatremain’s wa 
ter-colors of the Shakespears Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford and of Ann Hatha 
way's cottage 

The “General John Regan” of George A 
Birmingham (Canon Hannay), produced tin 
the Hudson Theatre, proved to be one of the 
most entertaining Irish comedi« witnessed 
here in a generation Many of the pieces 
presented here by the Abbey Theatre play 
ers, while strong in a dramati nd im 
weginative sense, and essentially truthful 
in spit of their admixture of fact nd 
idealism, were neither attractive nor con 
vincing Synge, Yeats, Lady Gregory, and 
their associates were dealing with typ 
wilder and older than those emplo 1 b 
Mr. Birmingham—a point which |! to be 
borne in mind—but the fact remains that 
the ordinary comprehension tl em Il 
real and less human. The st« f 
John Regan” is as slight as it impr 
abl An American tourist—t i ise hin 
self—declares that he is preparing a biog 
raphy of a famous soldier and riot, eX 
president of Bolivia, who wa orn in the 
town of Ballymoy, the scene of tior H 
wonders there is no statue of this | | 
imaginary hero in his native place \ local 
doctor, Lucius O'Grady, promptly declar 
that there is a statue, and that tl Lord 
Lieutenant is soon coming to ur 1 it He 
then provides the American wit)! ll sort 
of details of the imaginary Regan's early 
life, and by sheer force of impudence con 
pels his friends, an innkeeper, a riest ! 
ex-major, an editor, and other to ba 
bim up in his assertions and help him to 
convert them into solid fact And he car 
ries all his plans into effect in the face of 
all sorts of difficulties and put up his 
statue—a second-hand figure from n un 
dertaker’s stock—in face of the American's 
assertion that no such person as Regaia 
ever existed. This yarn, of course, is farel 
cal. It is simply a framework to hang the 
different characters on; but these are all 
vital and easily recognizable types The 
doctor, the mainspring who moves all th 
other puppets, is, of course, in ons ense 


an imaginary creature but bh is 
theless, genuinely Irish in his audacity 
humor, and his resourcefulness 
land it has been played, with immens« 
cess, by Charles Hawtrey, the most a 
plished stage liar of his day Here it 
undertaken by Arnold Dal ul 
econd-rate powers, with les ikine 
sults But he succeeded partly y 
force of opportunity Harry Ha 
in innkeeper; W. G. Fay, as at lit 
G. Andrews, as a landlord, and Maire O'Nel 
as a servant girl, were all exceedingly eg 
The general representat x 
and the mingled wit and hun 
logue kept the audiences ti 
riment 
Rehearsals are in progress at tl L, 
Theatre, in London, of G. K. Che 
antasti« omedy Ma I} 
now complete and includ >. P. 
ranklin Dyall, Fred Lawi \\ m 
er and Frank Randall I 
onlv one femal hara I wl 
! allotted to Grace Croft 
The publishing hou G. S$ irt 
ened a large branch in Lond 
pecial promotion and al of <A 
music throughout England and tl ( 
en 
Of Paderewski, Sir Frederic ¢ \ \ 
in his reminiscence t published 
We would sometime 1 ha 
of billiards together or ’ is 
! would come to my house ind | 
ind him not only lasting memorti 
onderful piano-playing, but me 
! ones in the form of l it 
broken hammers Hye a ot 1 
to the touch and mechani 
Broadwood grand 
Next to his art, keeping i he 
playing billiards were his fa t 
tions and probably are t 
lect one evening it roy 
‘hen several of u rd) 
on to find tt on iF I 
! rh would not d ( Pad 
‘ ve induced the n u t t! 
ing hi licen to all 
a Phe hutter ‘ ft 
ked i we pla t 
Oo och n ti 
ilog of Brit Ml 
‘ fair ! 
" if books by « 
| +) } } 
th the | the 
if ‘ ther T 
t vdclitthe to ti 
Wagner lin I | 
Lindley It is entitled “I 
' r qt) r OF i 
languag t! \\ 
S14 lrama 
ompositic t bibl } 
yf fir re tatl 
nerica Original 1 dat 
performances of other of Was 
are also included in the book 
Evidently Cosima and Siegfried ha 
reason to fear competition fr I tl 
formances of Parsifal” to be gi 
many European cities as n t! 
right expires on the last day of th 
News comes from Bayreuth that t 
mand for tickets for next mmer f 
has exceeded all record 
Bizet’s “Carmen” a fe weeks 
its 500th performance in Brussel 
Concert agencies in Pr ia are alar 
at the agitation to pass a law hich 
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Art 


Colonial Furniture in America. By Luke 
Vincent Lockwood. New and greatly 
enlarged edition, with 867 illustrations 
of representative pieces. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $25 net. 

Any notion that this country is bar- 
ren of artistic traditions should be dis 
pelled by perusal of this book. Making 
allowance for the derived character of 
early American cabinet work, a dispas- 

onate critic, comparing this publica- 
tion ith any of the standard exposi- 
tions of European national styles, must 
feel that the colonists, during the bet- 
ter part of a century and a half, made 
furniture which in exquisiteness of de- 
ign, refinement of motive, adaptation 
to use, and the other marks of a vital, 
progressive art stood up well with that 
of any contemporary nation The arts 
of an era, whether noble or ignoble, 


spring out of the common life; and mere- 


ly to glance through.the illustrations of 
Mr. Lockwood's book, especially if one 
is already familiar with recent works 
on American silver, is to realize that 
Copley and Stuart were not accidental. 
One wonders why, indeed, there were 
not more Copleys 

Moralizing on this theme may be in- 
spired by Mr. Lockwood's book, but noth- 
ing of the kind will be found within 
its covers. Like most works of its sort, 
it avoids generalizations. It is through- 
out explicit, particular, and descriptive. 
It necessarily contains much repetition. 
Over and over again occur variants of 
this phraseology: “The cornice is heavy 
ler than in the preceding figure and con 

ts of a quarter-round, a fillet, a cyma 
recta, a fillet, a cove, a fillet, a cyma 
reversa, a fillet and a cove. The dimen 

ons are 7 feet inches in height, 6 
feet 2\% Inches in width.” One longs at 
times for a little more grace of style to 
help carry one over the details English 
writers on the arts and crafts often put 
Into their work a vigor of expression 


and tntensity of conviction that does not 


In the least hurt its precision and clar 
ity Mr. Lockwood, like most American 
authors of books of this class, affects an 
almost legal dulness of manner. One 


notes here and there a carelessness that 
in a master of arts of Trin- 


The 


la surprising 


ity College crammarian in one re 


ents so inexcusable a slip as this, from 


page 43, Vol. I: “At the base of each of 
the outer ones is cut two geometrical 
designs, and In the centre one is carved 
three rosettes.” One wonders, again, 


what proofreader failed to “query” this 
from page 51 of the same vol- 
“All the oak chests were made in 
manner; the oak 


sentence 
ume 
the 


most substantial 


forming the frame, and the sides of the 


tion 


e Na 
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is about one and a quarter 
thickness.” 
the 


| drawers 


inches in 


| Against subject matter of this 


edition, which contains 651 pages, as | 


against 352 pages in the 1902 edition, 
little can be said, unless the author’s| 


judgment should be challenged as re- 
gards an occasional choice or omission. 
It might conceivably be urged that the 
new work would have gained in appear- 
ance of catholicity if the author, in the 
decade between editions, had gone a lit- 
tle further afield among easily accessi- 
ble public and private collections. In 


in the earlier work, but two 


this, as 


pieces have been selected from the very | 


American 
new 


of the 
in whose 


important collections 
Antiquarian Society, 
building -at Worcester are several val- 
objects of furniture acquired in 
the past few years. If nothing else were 
taken from this collection (besides the 
two-seated chair and a slate-topped table 
one would have 
at least that mention should 
made of an extremely interesting 
turned chair brought to this country by 
or for Richard Mather. 

Again, since it seemed wise to _ in- 
clude under bedsteads a picture and de- 
scription of the famous Countess of 
Devon bed, which is not in this country 
at all, it might be asked whether the 
claims were considered of Mrs. James A. 
bed, with 


uable 


which are described), 
expected 


be 


Garland’s Elizabethan 

original hangings, which 
the Copley Society’s retrospective exhi- 
bition of the decorative arts in Copley 


Hall, Boston, 1911. The legend that 
Queen Elizabeth slept in this bed may 
or may not be founded in fact; the 


piece of furniture, at all events, is very 
remarkable, and interest many 
Several illustrations have been 
the admirable 


would 
readers. 
drawn from 
Hollis French, and Dwight M. Prouty. 
It natural to ask nothing was 
obtained from the superb collection of 
Mr. Charles H. Tyler. 

These omissions are noted only to 
suggest to the reader and prospective 
purchaser the limitations of even the 
best book yet published on American 
Colonial furniture. The author's great 
indebtedness to the 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Pen- 


is why 


dleton collection at the Rhode Island 
School of Design is evident. 
Longmans, Green & Co. have in press 


‘Polley and Paint, or Some Incidents in the 
of and Peter Paul 
” “A Life of Sir 


Dudley Carleton 
Rubens the 
Kenelm Digby.” 

We have received the very handsome pri- 
vately printed catalogue, “The Ffoulke Col- 
llection of Tapestries.” Charles Mather 
| Ffoulke early won a competence as a mer- 
}chant, Being invalided, he turned to travel 
and collecting. His studies of tapestry be- 
|} gan in the Archmwological Museum at Flor- 
| enc e about 1887, and three years later came 
ithe opportunity to buy the entire Barberini 


| Lives 


by author of 





! 


| The 


the | 
was shown at} 


collections | 
of Dwight Blaney, Francis H. Bigelow, | 


Bolles collection of | 


collection of 135 pieces. At various times 
Mr. Ffoulke added some 50 pieces to this 
nucleus. His later years were passed in 
Washington, where his tapestry gallery was 
a place of resort. He devoted himself gen- 


| erously to all good public causes connected 


with art, and died in 1909 deeply regretted. 
collections of tapestries constantly 
| overflowed the Washington house, and many 
were sold, notably the Romanelli life of 
Christ from the Barberini looms, which 
row decorates the choir of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. This catalogue reg- 
isters all the pieces that passed through 
| Mr. Ffoulke’s hands, about 300, and thus is 
of twenty years of indefatigable 
The catalogue portion is com- 
his own notes, there is a per- 
preface by Glenn 
introduction by the 
Verlant None of 


a record 
collecting. 
piled from 
sonal and biographical 
Brown, and 
Belgian expert, 
the Ffoulke tapestries antedates the six- 
teenth century, and most are of the seven- 
teenth and from Flemish looms. The famous 
makes of Beauvais, Aubusson, and Gobelins 
are also well represented, with a sprinkling 
of Italian examples. Mr. Ffoulke evidently 
loved the fully developed pictorial styles, 
and was singularly neglectful of the lovely 
Gothic weaves and their naive derivatives 
in sixteenth-century Germany. He was suc- 
cessful in getting considerable portions of 
| famous series, such as the Months of Lucas 
and the Achilles suite designed by Rubens. 
About a hundred of the pieces are finely 
reproduced, a few in colors, so that the cat- 


a general 


Ernest 


| alogue forms a valuable repertory of class- 
ic examples. It is printed in folio on fine 
paper, the composition and press work re- 
| vealing that fastidious excellence which one 
publications bearing Frederic 
imprint. The edition 
and sells at $50 


| expects in 
| Fairchild 
limited to 


net. 


Sherman's 


| is 250 copies, 
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THE CAUSES OF GLOOM. 

| It is a familiar comment of the day 
that a cloud of gloom has enveloped all 
|the great money markets of the world, 
'and the prevailing inference is that all 
lof them are in the same box, and that 
the box is an extremely uncomfortable 
one. But this conception of the posi- 
| tion of affairs requires more close exam- 
‘ination. There are certain underlying 
influences which affect all financial com- 
munities, but even that is largely be- 
cause of the influence of some markets 
upon others. The particular distresses 
of Europe are not present in this coun- 
try in any similar measure; but we feel 
them here, because we are cut off from 
the usual access to Europe’s resources of 
capital. In America, there is absolutely 
nothing of such apprehension as there 
was in the early autumn of 1907, for in- 
stance, that our large financial interests 
are caught in a trap. 

We are, in fact, already well past the 
time of year when the cord of credit 
had absolutely snapped on that occa- 
sion, and no one is talking of a “crisis.” 
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The situation has quite as little resem 


blance to the autumn of 1906, when Wal 


Street gasped with dismay at the inti- 
mation that European lenders, to whom 


we were indebted for prodigious lines o 


credit, were shutting their doors to th: 
New York borrowers. On both of those 
occasions, the machinery of American 
finance was seriously out of gear; every 


thing was over-exploited; we had usec 


up our own capital and had run to the 
limit of our command of Europe's capt- 


tal resources. 


tion, and nobody knew 
ourselves. 


Thanks to our retrenchment of the 
past few years, our prudent finance, our 


proper utilization of the bounties of na 
ture, and our suppressing of extrava 
gant speculation, we are not in an in 


trinsically weak position to-day, but in 


a position intrinsically very strong 


We were the danger- 
point of the whole uncomfortable situa- 
it better than 


| securitic 8s, and that, in the very face o 
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Home Economics Syllabus, prepared for 


London does not threaten to refuse us 


credit which (as in 1906) we might uss 


in‘drawing on the Bank of England's 


gold; it sends us gold to which it ad 
mits we are entitled as a matter of com 


mercial settlement, but urges us not to 
Paris has not 
been taking our new securities up to 
the hilt; it has been taking our gold in 


insist upon our rights. 
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